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IMPORT COMMITTEE SHARPENS ITS WEAPONS 


At Meeting Held at Headquarters of American Paper and Pulp Association Last Friday Committee Made 
Further Preparation for Its Warfare Against Abuses of the Import Laws—Several Cases Already 


A general 


Carried to High Officials of the Customs Service—Tentative Plan for Small Central Com- 


mittee Representing Various Groups to Handle Campaign 


meeting of the special import committee named by the 


American Paper and Pulp Association to direct the fight against 
the paper bootleggers was held in the Association offices last Friday, 


and some dir 


ect steps were taken toward the definite organization of 


a fight against the abuses of the import laws. 
A tentative plan is the selection of a small central committee repre- 
senting various groups of the industry to handle the details of a 


campaign to 


check the existing abuses, and other meetings of the 


smaller committee will be held frequently to consider various details 


of the campa 
a permanent 
from abroad. 


ign, finance the work already under way, and to perfect 
method of fighting the recurrence of unfair competition 


Meanwhile, the work already under way is being continued by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, and several cases have been 
carried to high officials of the Customs Service by Warren B 
Bullock, who has been in charge of the work. 


While the 


import committee has been perfecting plans for its 


maintained campaign against customs abuses, every individual case 
coming to the attention of the Association is being protested, and no 
little work has already been done which has actually checked some of 
the most flagrant abuses of the customs laws. 


Joseph G. 
pany’s litiga 
the version 


Hubbs-Richard Litigation 
Cohen, counsel for C. B. Richard & Co., in that com- 
tion with Charles F. Hubbs & Co., takes exception to 
of this litigation as published in the PAper TRADE 


JouRNAL last week. He declares that the published statement was an 
incorrect report of certain important facts. 
Mr, Cohen brands as erroneous the statement that upon receipt of 


invoice cove 


ring shipment of goods, C. B. Richards & Co. returned 


the same, saying that they wished to cancel the order on account 


of unsettled 
Cohen says: 


conditions in South America. In that connection Mr. 
— “The fact is, that no such letter was introduced in 


evidence upon the trial, and reference to no letter containing such 


statement is 
with the act 


Mr. Cohen states that the Richard Company did not raise any 
technical points in order to defeat Hubbs & Co. in their action 
against Richard, but went directly to the crux of the whole matter, 
and contended that the writings between Richard and Hubbs con- 
sisting of the offer of Richard to buy and of Hubbs’ “attempted 
acceptance or acknowledgment”, did not constitute a contract, be- 
cause Hubbs & Co. refused to bind themselves to ship the paper in 
accordance with the fair offer of Richard & Co., but on the con- 


made in any of the pleadings or papers in connection 
ion.” 





trary, 


Richard & Co. 


submitted 


a counter-offer 


which 


was 


never 


accepted by 


Mr. Cohen goes on to say:— “Therefore, the parties never having 
agreed upon the elements of a contract, Richard & Co. contended 


that no contract existed from the inception of negotiations. 


The 


contention of Richard & Co. along these lines was upheld in 2 
learned opinion by Mr. Justice Tierney of the New York Supreme 
Court, who held that the documents did not constitute a contract, 
and therefore there was no basis whatsoever, for the law suit of 
Hubbs against Richards.” 

Mr. Cohen declares that the appeal filed by Hubbs & Co. from 
the judgment entered in favor of Richard & Co. in the other action 
holding to the above effect, was dismissed in the Appellate Division 


on the Ist day of February, 1923. 


The action just tried and covered by the Paper TrapeE JOURNAL 
article, he says, did not involve any principle that might protect a 
buyer in breaking a contract at will, to take advantage of a changing 


market. 


Mr. Cohen says in conclusion:— “The principle that a jobber may 
not take undue advantage of an innocent buyer who has no reason- 
able opportunity to examine the goods before he is compelled to 
pay for same, was involved, even though notice was sent six months 
after shipment of the goods from New York, the Court held that the 
notice was reasonable under all the circumstances, and that the 
buyer was entitled to a refund of the purchase price paid, plus all 
expenses in connection with the shipment to South America, less 
what was realized for the defective paper upon re-sale at South 
America. This principle, the jury upheld by its verdict in fovor of 
the buyer, Richard & Co.” 


Specifications Committee to Meet Aug. 5 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., July 30, 1924—Ansel Wold Clerk of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing has announced that the 
first meeting of the Paper Specifications Committee of the Joint 
Committee will be held on August 5. At present it is planned by the 
Specifications Committee to meet on every Tuesday and Friday until 
the new specifications for the Government Printing Office for the 
fiscal year beginning March 1, 1925, have been completed. 

An inovation has been made by the committee, in that it is inviting 
bidders and paper manufacturers generally to appear before the 
committee on any Tuesday or Friday and make suggestions relative 
to changes in the specifications for the Government Printing Office. 
It is explained by members of the committee that they are very 
anxious to have the close co-operation of the trade in their work. 
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ST. LAWRENCE PAPER MILLS 
TO PAY ARREAR DIVIDENDS 


Directors, It Is Understood, Will Soon Outline Plans For 
Liquidation of Arrears on Preferred Stock — Much In- 
terest in Financing Plans For Saguenay River Power 
Development — E. B. Eddy Co. Approves Extensive 
Program For Major Improvements and Extensions — 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., Enter Upon 
Organized Policy of Forest Conservation and Re- 
forestation. 








[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

MontreaL, Que., July 28, 1924.—It is understood that the director 
of St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Limited, will at an early date, outline 
a policy for the liquidation of arrears on the preferred stock. The 
fiscal year of the company was brought to a close on June 30 last, 
and it is believed that the year proved to be an excellent one, from 
an earnings point of view, the showing being considerably better than 
was expected for the first year of operations. On this account, and 
also for the reason that it is the desire of the company to get regular 
disbursements on the preferred started as early as possible, it is 
thought that the next week or so will see the declaration of an initial 
payment on account of the arrears of dividends. The annual financial 
statement is now in the course of preparation and will be placed in 
the hands of the shareholders some time prior to the annual meeting 
which will take place early in September. The company’s financial 
position at the close of the year is understood to have been extremely 
healthy for such a young organization, the company’s position fully 
justifying the expected dividend action. 


Saguenay Power Development 


Financial circles were keenly interested this week in the forth- 
coming announcement with reference to a bond issue whose proceeds 
will cover the financing of the huge hydro-electric power develop- 
ment now being carried on along the Saguenay River. For the past 
couple of years the name of Sir William Price and James B. Duke, 
known as the “Tobacco King,” have been closely associated with 
the Quebec Development Company. Such rapid progress has been 
made that about the first of next year the development of 360,000 
h.p. will have been installed at the Grand Discharge on the Saguenay 
at a cost which it is claimed makes it the cheapest hydraulic power 
development on the Continent. Of this total that will be available 
in the next few months, Price Bros. & Co. will take under contract 
200,000 h.p. to utilize in connection with the manufacture of news 
print. Already the mill at Kenogami has been increased in capacity 
by 200 tons daily, and a new mill, as Sir Wm. Price has announced, 
will be built in the near future, having an ultimate capacity of 400 
tons daily, making a total increase for the company of 600 tons per 
day. Thus over one-half of the initial capacity of the new power 
plant will be employed in the manufacture of news print, practically 
all of which, it may be concluded, will be exported to the United 
States. The name mentioned in connection with the bond issue, 
which it is understood will be in the neighborhood of $12,000,000 
rather than $15,000,000 as was originally announced, is the Duke- 
Price Power Company, instead of the Quebec Development Com- 
pany, whose name has been connected up to the present with the in- 
stallation of power. It is understood that the new company which 
has been formed with a capitalization of $1,500,000, and whose 
affiliations the title of the Company itself indicates, is taking over 
this power development from the Quebec Development Company 
which will still exist. A large portion of the bond issue, it may be 
taken for granted, will be offered and subscribed in Canada, where 
already a large amount of investment money has gone into hydro- 
electric power development under most favorable conditions. Two 
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years hence the dam and its equipment of turbines and generators are 


expected to be complete. Each of the twelve huge turbines, operat- 
ing under a 100-foot head, will develop 41,000 h.p.; and this, when 
converted with due allowance for spare units and various losses of 
power, will provide 300,000 continuous h.p. throughout the year. 
This Saguenay power is probably unique in North America in its 
low cost of installation. The cost can be gauged from the fact that 
the larger part of the 200,000 h.p. for which Price Bros. & Co. have 
contracted, is to be used to replace coal for making steam in the 
company’s pulp and paper mills. Calculations made by the Dominion 
Water Power, Branch, Ottawa, show that to compete with coal at 
$5.00 a ton, electrical power must be available at $6.50 per 24 h.p. 
year; while with coal at $10.00 a ton, the equivalent price of electri- 
cal energy is $13.00. The price of coal at Kenogami is between these 
two figures. 
E. B. Eddy Company’s Extensions 


An extensive program of major improvements and extensions to 
the present plant, and the installation of a new plant, has been ap- 
proved by the E. B. Eddy Company, Limited, of Hull. The pro- 
gram now underway includes a complete remodelling of their existing 
sulphite mill with additional digesters; a new news print mill of the 
most improved design; the installation of a modern barking plant at 
sulphite mill; the extension of railroad to the lower mill site, and a 
barking plant and general improvements to the existing ground wood 
mill. The E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., is one of the oldest companies 
in the pulp and paper industry, having been established in 1851, and 
the improvements now under way will place the paper producing 
plants upon a most modern and efficient basis. G. H. Millen is presi- 
dent, and J. T. Shirreff is vice-president of the E. B. Eddy Company, 
Limited. Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., of Canada, is the general contractor, 
and engineering and design is being carried out by H. S. Taylor, con- 
sulting engineer, of Montreal. 


Spanish River Mills’ Policy 

An important step has been taken by the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Limited, in actively entering upon a carefully studied 
and thoroughly organized policy of forest conservation and reforesta- 
tion. Such a policy has been pursued for some years by the Lauren- 
tide Company. The movement in this direction is growing and will 
undoubtedly be found reassuring to the thousands of investors in 
pulp and paper securities in this country, enhancing as it does, the 
permanency of their investments in Canada’s most productive in- 
dustry. The Spanish River Company has organized a Forestry 
Branch of the Woods Department, the work of which will include 
the making of surveys for immediate and future operations, utilizing 
the airplane to a large extent in such surveys. Advance surveys are 
being carried on at the rate of about 2,000 square miles per year. 
Cut-over areas will also be kept in touch with to show how repro- 
duction is progressing and thus enable the company to keep up to 
date its inventory of available raw material. Research is being made 
into possible changes in methods of cutting and degree of utilization 
of stands of timber which may be necessary to achieve a sustained 
yield of wood from the various stands of the company’s limits. There 
are also large areas which have been burned over and rendered 
barren which are capable of growing pulpwood, and the company has 
established a nursery at Carp Creek capable of developing half a 
million plants annually. Plants from this nursery will be started 
next year. While planting at this rate would not naturally greatly 
affect the permanency of the company’s operations, it will turn 
barrens into productive timberland and serve as an adjunct to natural 
reproduction. The company is co-operating to the fullest extent with 
the provincial organization for the prevention and combating of fires. 





Alexandria, La., Seeks Pulp Plant 


A press dispatch from Alexandria, La., says that local citizens 
are making efforts to bring a $5,000,000 pulp plant owned by Wis- 
consin interests to Alexandria. 
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CHICAGO TRADE WELCOMING 
MORE FREQUENT INQUIRIES 


Indications Are That Market Will Not Continue a Buyer's 
Market Much Longer—Coarse Paper Revival Looked 
for Soon and Paper Bag Business is Firming Up— 
Western Division of Salesmen’s Association Has Outing 
at Olympia Fields Country Club—Boxboard Association 
at Last Session Studied Labor Situation and Increased 
Executive Committee Membership. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill., July 28, 1924—While actual business booked 
throughout the past week among members of the Chicago paper 
trade has not increased to any marked degreee, inquiries bob up hére 
and there to indicate that there is some business waiting to be placed 
when the right price can be secured. Right now it is clearly a 
buyer’s market, but there are signs that it will not continue so for 


’ much longer than thirty days hence. Purchasers of all grades of 


paper find it considerably to their benefit to pit against each other 
those firms handling the same kinds of paper who are trying for that 
particular business. Such activity has been instrumental in shaving 
off quotations made by merchants until profits are entirely too small 
to show any return on the investment. But the trade says it expects 
to stand such gaff during hot months. 

In the fine paper end of the market there is little change. F. O. B. 
mill prices have seen hardly any change to speak of, while resale 
figures were already reduced to as low an ebb as could be afforded. 


Coarse Paper Revival Expected 


Coarse papers are due for a revival within the next thirty days, 
although any impetus right now is merely talk. Firms handling 
these grades believe that consumers will have to return to the market 
shortly because their stocks will have then reached the danger line, 
below which they are ordinarily averse to permitting them to go. 
However, that remains to be seen. 

Paper bags are reported as firming up. In the last two months 
purchasers have liquidated their stocks at a rapid rate and merchants 
feel quite sure orders will be placed in the near future even for 
larger quantities. Opinions are given that prices will rise before 
long and the wise consumers of bags will order their requirements 
immediately. 

Roofing stock has taken an upward course since two weeks ago, 
when the last quotations were reported as somewhat over prevailing 
figures for the past month. They are now up to $42 per ton f. o. b. 
Chicago, the high figure which was reached during the winter 
months. Demand has increased steadily over the past month and 
with roofing stock not altogether plentiful, it is natural that the 
price should rise. 

A number of the most prominent board mills have made inquiries 
on quantities of paper stock, so the report goes, during last week. 
Inquiries are much heavier than they have been for some time. Of 
course, these must develop into business in order to mean anything 
to paper stock dealers, but they give an opportunity to follow them 
through to definite orders. This situation is not only encouraging 
for the paper stock branch of the industry, but for the paper board 
as well. It is a good omen. 


Western Salesmen Demonstrate Golfing Ability 


That the outing put on for the western division of the Sales- 
man’s Association of the Paper Industry on Tuesday, July 22, at 
the Olympia Fields Country Club, was a huge success and pleased 
everyone who participated in it, is proved by the deluge of letters 
being received by R. B. Harbison, western manager for the Inter- 
national Paper Company, at his Chicago headquarters. Mr. Harbi- 
son was chairman of the committee on arrangements and all agreed 
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that he did a remarkable job of it. He had the outing at his par- 
ticular golf club, of which he is a member—Olympia Fields Country 
Club, just south of Chicago, which has four complete courses, the 
only one in the world so equipped. The gold tournament was staged 
on the newest one of the four. 

There was an informal luncheon and a dinner get-together later 
in the day. The event developed a splendid spirit and closer co- 
operation among the members of the association in the west, ac- 
cording to Mr. Harbison. It so pleased the members that it was 
unanimously voted to have another outing in the fall. Representa- 
tives of all divisions of the paper salesman’s association were there 
from as far east as Holyoke, Mass., and as far west as Orange, 
Texas. 

Among those present were Creighton W. Whiting, American 
Writing Paper Company; A. N. Forsythe, American Writing Paper 
Company; Lewis Sisson, Racquette River Paper Company; R. H. 
Butterworth, Champion Coated Paper Company; Howard N. Casey, 
Chemical Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; R. H. Palmore, Yellow 
Pine Paper Company, Orange, Texas; Chares F. Foster, Robert 
Gair Company; Louis H. Nye, Eastern Manufacturing Company ; 
Wally Green, American Writing Paper Company; James H. Coy, 
Flambeau Paper Company; Sam Boyd, St. Regis Paper Company ; 
R. C. Johnson, International Paper Company; J. R. Russell, Mara- 
then Paper Mills; E. G. Schmidt, International Paper Company; 
P. M. Allen, Detroit Sulphite Company, and Fred Whitley, of the 
Howard Paper Company. 

In the golf tournament, R. B. Harbison won the low gross cup. 
Wally Green won the low net cup. Jim Coy won the prize for the 
best putter. Phil Howard and Burt Forsythe won the prize for 
low gross score on selected holes. 


Boxboard Association Studies Labor Situation 

The last regular session of the Boxboard Association, composed 
of manufacturers of boxboard, of which John R. Mauff is executive 
vice-president with headquarters in the Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
was held in the Commodore Hotel, New York City, on July 9, 
according to advice from Mr. Mauff here. 

At this session Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, was to have reported progress 
thus far made in the labor situation which was first introduced at a 
conference of paper boxboard manufacturers on shorter working 
hours, held at Washington, D. C., on May 2, last. This conference 
discussed the feasibility of creating a five-day week for labor in 
the boxboard mills and three 8-hour shifts in the day. Mr. Stewart 
was severely injured in a motor accident just before the meeting 
and was unable to attend. This part of the business, therefore, was 
postponed until the next meeting on August 13, in New York, when, 
if Mr. Stewart is able to leave the hospital, he will give his report. 
Ili not, then the matter will be taken up at the September meeting, 
when Mr. Davis, Secretary of Labor, may attend in person. 

At the July meeting, the executive committee was increased from 
two to five members, the following three being added: Howard 
Richardson, Richardson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; B. C. Dickin- 
son, Standard Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., and T. H. Good- 
speed, American Boxboard Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Two new firms were admitted to membership in the Boxboard 
Association, the following being the companies: The Bogota Paper 
and Board Company, Bogota, N. J., and the Halltown Paper and 
Board Company, of Halltown, W. Va. 

Mr. Mauff reported that W. M. Steuart, Commissioner of Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, advised that the Department of 
Commerce was withholding the publication of boxboard statistics 
for further data, but that this data would be immediately secured 
and publication would follow in the near future. 

An arrangement was made with Dr. E. O. Merchant for the 
compilation of boxboard statistics for graphic purposes. Dr. Mer- 
chant made an address at the meeting which he illustrated with 
charts showing the trend of business during the past five years. 
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PHILADELPHIA TRADE NOW 
SHOWING REAL IMPROVEMENT 


Hot Weather of Mid-July Seems to Have Helped Rather Than 
Hurt Conditions—Printing and Publishing Trades Are 
Most Alert Sources of Buying—Waste Material Dealers 
Association and Wholesale Rag Dealers Association Unite 
—National Container Men Hold Helpful Three-day 
Session—Paper House of Pennsylvania Receives Larg? 
Shipment of News Print from Baltic Ports. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 28, 1924.—Mid-July days developed into 
the brightest that have been noted for the distribution of paper 
generally within the past quarter of the year. While the improve- 
ment extended all through the various branches of the industry the 
chief source of buying emanated from the printing and publishing 
trades, stationery and fine paper divisions. In the past few weeks 
what little activity there was in this division was centered in the 
demands for large publishing and printing establishments, but this 
week the smaller concerns, in this branch of the graphic arts in- 
dustry, came into the market for more generous supplies of books, 
covers, bonds, ledgers and other grades of printing papers. 

Although the market is more active than for many weeks, there 
still is a dearth of quantity or bulk purchasing, demand being con- 
fined to frequent.and broader orders of small supplies for immediate 
consumption or for future use only in limited amount. Prices have 
been fairly stabilized and with the broadening demand there is less 
tendency towards cutting. Dealers are not receiving as many mill 
offers as they believe the market condit’ons warrant. It is surpris- 
ing to the distributors that with the business stagnation of recent 
months there are not more mills coming into local territory with 
offers of papers. It is believed that the mills have fairly well 
cleaned up on hang over stocks and, with many on part time or 
entirely closed, very little stocks are on hand in the manufacturers’ 
plants or else those stocks that may be had are of a quality or 
brands that need no urging to promote their movement and demand 
for which is national. 


Coarse Paper Slightly More Active 
Coarse papers too have been moving more actively than for some 
time and yet do not come up to the freer demands noted in the fine 
paper division. Prices here have been more uneven than those of 


the fine papers because of competition among the mills seeking an 
outlet for their wares. 


Paper Stock Market Downward in Trend 


Long drawn out ‘dullness in the paper stock market has had its 
effect in dragging prices to lower levels and there is now a more 
steady gait toward stabilizing of prices. For many weeks it was 
difficult to establish a price level upon which to base the market for 
all grades. Last week dealers arrived at a definite market which, 
however, is not expected to prevail for any length of time at the 
low prices quoted. It is the absence of mill buying that has de- 
veloped the lowest prices quoted in many months for paper stock. 
Rag sales have been more steady for the majority of grades with 


a tendency to advance for a few of the more active specialties. 
Demand is fair. 


Wholesale Rag Dealers Join Association 
Uniting of the two divisions of the Philadelphia paper stock trade 
was accomplished last week at a meeting of the joint associations 
held in the offices of William J. McGarity at 240 North Front 
street. The two organizations which were combined at the meeting 
of the executives of both, were the Waste Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently developed from the former Paper Stock Dealers’ 
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Association and the newly organized wholesale Rag Dealers’ 
Association of Philadelphia. William J. McGarity, secretary of 
the Waste Dealers’ Association, at the meeting arranged with Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Samuel Ingber, of the Rag Dealers’ Association, 
for the inclusion of the latter association as a division of the Waste 
Dealers’ Association, and to be known as the Wholesale Rag Deal- 
ers’ Division, with all the privileges and rights of the regular mem- 
bership. The newly organized Rag Association has secured a 
membership of 35 local dealers in the brief month’s duration of its 
organization. It was at the special request of Secretary McGarity 
that the rag dealers were invited to join in the older association. 

When the long established Philadelphia Paper Stocks Dealers’ 
Association met last April it was decided that it would be reor- 
ganized so as to include the rag dealers among its membership. To 
permit the rag dealers in its membership it was given a new title 
that would cover all divisions of the waste trade and so become 
the Philadelphia Waste Material Dealers’ Association with the same 
rules of membership as those included in the National Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association. The united organizations have a total 
enrollment of more than 75 paper stock, rag dealers and waste ma- 
terial traders catering to the wholesale trade in this city. 


National Container Association Meets 


A three-day session of the National Container Association was 
held in Atlantic City during the week, when manufacturers of con- 
tainers and corrugated products from all sections of the country 
assembled for the discussion of business matters connected with 
the association at the Traymore Hotel on July 22 and 23. The first 
day was divided into two sessions devoted to the reading of reports 
by the various committees on Sales Promotion, with Chairman 
J. P. Brunt occupying the platform. and Standardization with 
Chairman C. J. Schoo reporting in the morning, and in the afternoon 
the summarizing of the work of the Special Inspection Committee 
by Chairman J. J. Brossard. An open forum discussion on the topic 
of General Trend in the Industry with regard to the corrugated 
and solid fibre boxes both in relation to price of finished products, 
cost of raw materials and demand, followed the reading of reports. 
There was shown a decided falling off in the cost of the raw 
materials and a broader distribution of these types of containers. 
The Sales Promotion Committee in outlining its work gave sta- 
tistical information gathered by its forces showing that through the 
propaganda broadcasted by it there had been many industries added 
to the list of users of fiber containers and corrugated products. On 
the second day reports were made of the trend of the industry dur- 
ing the past year with a marked gain in business and sales and the 
establishment of the manufacturing end of the industry on a sounder 
basis. The first two days of the meeting was given over to the 
joint meeting of members who are engaged in the production of 
fibre containers and corrugated products and also mill men, while 
on the third day there was held a special gathering of those who are 
engaged solely in the manufacturing end of the business. There was 
a total attendance of 116 members and supply men. 


Thomas M. Royal & Co. Buy New Plant 


The factory at the northwest corner of Seventh and Grange 
streets in the Olney district of Philadelphia was purchased during 
the week by Thomas M. Royal & Co., for a sum said to be $285,000. 
The property is that formerly occupied by the Fox Motor Company 
and is on a lot 291 by 530 feet along the Reading Railway. The 
Royal Company has an extensive paper bag manufacturing plant 
located on the main line at Bryn Mawr, and also has central city 
offices at 614 Chestnut street. 


Large Shipment of News 
The largest shipment of newsprint ever received in a single ship- 
ment by the Paper House of Pennsylvania, 28 Nerth Sixth street, 
was brought to this port by the Delaware last week. The news 
print and print papers came from the Baltic Ports and weighed 
(Continued on page 60) 
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y No. 82—Beloit Upright Reel 





¥, between drums, which rotate in opposite directions, 





making it impossible for a man to get drawn in between 
. them. Spools are made either of wood bat construction or of cast 
: iron, as preferred. Drums are made for end and side adjustment. 
, They are equipped with frictions for use when unwinding. Also 
equipped with friction clutches for starting and stopping. Special 
attention given to lubrication of bearings, which are self-aligning. 
Well built throughout for steady service. 


Send Your Specifications to Beloit for Satisfaction 





Beloit Iron Works 


Established 


Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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TORONTO REPORTS LITTLE 
CHANGE IN PAPER BUSINESS 


Season Helps Demand for Tissues While Pulp Market Re- 
mains Rather Easy—Settlers Not Receiving As Good 
_ Figure for Pulpwood Cuts As Last Year—Government 
Promoting Colonization Plans in New Ontario—Rossing 
Plant of Knight Bros. & McKinnon at Kenogami De- 
stroyed by Fire—J. H. McNairn Still on Job at 87 
Years of Age—Warehousemen Check Fire Near Eglinton. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Toronto, Ontario, July 28, 1924——There is not much change in 
the paper business at the present time and trade is seasonably quiet. 
The usual midsummer dullness which results in the slow movement 
of goods in both the wholesale and retail lines, prevails. better 
things are expected as soon as the heated term is over. 

There is a very good demand for tissues at present, owing to the 
large number of picnics, camping parties and other events which 
make use of the many seasonable tissue commodities. Coating 
mills are rather quiet and book and writing plants are operating 
only to about sixty to seventy per cent capacity. Many paper sales- 
men are on their holidays and a large number employed in the ware- 
houses are also enjoying a vacation. 

The pulp market continues rather easy and bleached sulphite is 
now being sold at $80 delivered; unbleached at $60, and groundwood 
all the way from $35 up, according to distance, freight rates, etc. 
Collections are still slow and credits are being carefully watched. 
There is a disposition on the part of consumers to order only as 
required. 

While business, on the whole, is not brisk, it is not far behind last 
year in the paper products line. There is, however, no note of 
pessimism connected with the trade and with the better buying in 
the iron and steel industry, the raise in the price of wheat, favorable 
crop reperts and the forthcoming harvest in the West, which will 
take up a large proportion of the unemployed labor, a more promis- 
ing state of things is looked for in the near future. The first half 
year has been fairly satisfactory, although to hear some reports one 
would think that there had been a decided falling off in both 
volume and value. This, however, is not the case and the decrease 
in most instances is small as compared with the corresponding six 
months of 1923. 

The Colonization of New Ontario 

The intention of the Ontario Government is to promote settle- 
ment in the north and Col. W. R. Smythe, former M. P. for East 
Algoma in the Dominion House, has been appointed supervisor of 
Colonization and Settlement. Colonel Smythe will undertake work 
at once under the Department of Lands and Forests, with a view to 
provide adequate accommodation for the many settlers who are now 
making application to take up land in Northern Ontario. The aim 
of the Government will be to supply Northern Ontario with settlers 
who are adapted to the conditions there. What is required is a 
sturdy type of man, accustomed to Northern Ontario climatic con- 
ditions, to lumbering, pulpwood cutting and other pioneer activities. 


Pulpwood Outlook Is Rather Uncertain 

There is not much life to the pulpwood market at the present 
time. While settlers are taking out a number of cords, they will not 
likely receive as much for their cuts as last year, owing to the in- 
difference of mills in the making of new contracts. Unless they 
have certain committments from pulp and paper companies, big 
operators will not go ahead and make contracts of their own on 
the same scale that they do when they are assured of a steady 
market and good outlet for their product. The operators in North- 
ern Ontario and Eastern Quebec are prepared to take a certain 
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amount of chance in disposing of wood next fall and winter, but 
they are not ready to go the whole limit. The result # that prices 
on spruce and balsam are from five to ten per cent easier than at 
this time last year and, unless there is a revival in trade before 
many weeks, quotations may fall still lower. The mills are not 
anxious to load up with any surplus stock; they know exactly what 
their present wood has cost them, but are apprehensive of making 
hard and fast arrangements regarding the future when they have 
but vague knowledge of what quantities they will require and to 
what extent their plants will be operated during the coming season. 


Veteran Paper Maker on the Job 
One of the oldest paper manufacturers in Canada is J. H. Mc- 
Nairn, who does business at 7 Jarvis street, Toronto. He is 87 
years of age and goes to work every day. Mr. McNairn recalls 
many interesting reminiscences in connection with the business and 
settement of the country and had the novel experience of going down 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence river on the first steamer that ever 


“made the run. 


Paper Warehouse Men Check Fire 
An acre of hay belonging to Joseph Kilgour, of Kilgour Brothers, 
paper box manufacturers, Toronto, caught firé on his model farm 
near Eglinton, Ont., and was extinguished by employes of the firm’s 
factory on Wellington street, who rushed to the scene in motors. 
They had to beat out the flames, as there was no water supply 
handy for fire-fighting purposes. 
Rossing Plant Goes Up in Smoke 
The planing mill and rossing plant belonging to Knight Brothers 
and McKinnon, Cobalt, and located at Kenogami, five miles north 
of Swastika, Temiskaming district, was recently destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at $25,000 and is partially covered by insur- 
ance. The rossing plant had been in operation all winter, but the 
planing mill had just started up, only two cars of lumber having 
been shipped from the yard. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

Herbert Gage, of the Georgetown Coated Paper Mills, George- 
town, Ont., and Mrs. Gage, have returned to Toronto after spending 
some time in Great Britain. They were among the Canadians who 
had the honor of being presented to the King and Queen at a recent 
reception at Buckingham Palace. 

W. B. Christie, superintendent of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Toronto, is spending his holidays at Watertown, N. Y. 

G. B. Falkenberg, of Price Brothers, Limited, Quebec, was in 
Toronto recently, calling upon the trade. 

D. F. Robertson, of Montreal, general manager of the Canadian 
Paperboard Company, and Mrs. Robertson, spent a few days in 
Toronto recently. 

A. L. Gorman, of Gorman Engraving Company, manufacturers’ 
stationers, Cleveland, Ohio, was a recent caller upon the trade in 
Toronto. 

E. G. Otten, of Otten Brothers Company, Detroit, Mich., was 
among those who transacted business in the city during the past 
week. 

C. Wilkinson Iliff, representing John Dickinson & Co., Limited, 
London, England, visited the members of the paper industry in To- 
ronto and other cities during the past week. 

H. F. Goodfellow, who for a number of years was chief account- 
ant of the Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, Que., was re- 
cently ordained as a deacon at an Ordination Service held in the 
chapel of Bishop’s College, Sherbrooke, Que. 

The Howard Smith Paper Mills are sending out a “broadside” of 
Progress bond giving a complete list of the agencies of the company 
in all parts of the world. The large sheet is a handy reference for 
paper dealers and consumers. 

O. H. Moore, manager of the Hinde and Dauche Paper Company, 
Toronto, and Mrs. Moore, are holidaying at their summer home, 
Port Sandfield, Muskoka Lakes. 
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How a New York Mill 
Increased Production 10% 


A FEW months ago a 196” trim Fourdrinier 

paper machine in a New York mill was 

| running at what was probably the fastest rate of 

| speed of any machine in the country, manufac- 

| turing book paper. It has recently been speeded 
up to increase its production 10%, and it is 
making a paper of better quality. 


This was made possible by the installation of 
the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet pictured 
above. Aside from materially increasing pro- 
duction, the Voith Inlet makes better paper and 
increases the life of Fourdrinier wires. A letter 
to us will bring full information regarding the 
above. Write it today. 


VALLEY IRON Works (o. 


AppLeton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 






























There are six important 
reasons for installing a 
Voith High Pressure Stock 
Inlet on your Fourdrinier 
machine. Your copy of an 
attractive booklet telling you 
about the Inlet is ready for 
you. Write for it today. 





























Main Paper Mitt BuILvING AND OFFICE OF THE SARANAC 
Pute & Paper Co. at Pratrssurec, N. Y. 


SARANAC PAPER CO. 


PLattspurc, N. Y., July 28, 1924—The Saranac Pulp and Paper 
Company, Inc., placed the first unit of its new mill in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., in production on Thursday, June 26. An exceptionally 
successful start was made as a good merchantable grade of 20-Ib. 
No. 2 white wrapping paper was taken from the winder of the 
machine in 9-inch counter rolls fifteen minutes after the stock was 
put on the wire. The machine ran sixteen hours out of the first 
twenty-four without a break. 


Machine Equipment 

The first unit consists of a 132-inch Yankee Fourdrinier machine 
which represents the last word in Yankee machine construction. It 
has a 12-foot dryer and for the purpose of more rapid and economi- 
cal drying of the paper a Ross ventilating and heating system with 
a Briner economizer has been installed in connection with it. The 
machine is equipped with a sweat roll and a six-roll calender stack 
in order to produce the various finishes which may be required. 





View SHow1nc Direct ConNeEcTED Motor DrivEN JORDANS OF THE 
Saranac Putp & Paper Co. at PLattsspurc, N. Y. 
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BEATER Room SHow1NG 4-1000 Lp. BEATERS OPERATED IN PAIRS BY 
DovusL_eE Enpvep Mctors aNp LENIX Drives 


STARTS FIRST UNIT 


The Beloit Iron Works, of Beloit, Wis., built the Yankee machine 
and also furnished the stock pumps. 

The second unit of the paper mill consists of a 93-inch cylinder 
machine made by the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works, of Hud- 
son Falls, N. Y. This machine will be put into production within 
a few days. It is unique in that it is of an advanced construction 
and it is the first machine of this type in the United States to be 
equipped with a full electric sectional drive. 


Favorably Located 

The Saranac Pulp and Paper Company's mill is located at the 
north end of the city of Plattsburg on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, and in order to obtain an abundant supply of pure water a 20- 
inch pipe line was laid out into the lake a third of a mile, terminat- 
ing in a steel and concrete intake. The water enters through a rack 
at the top and the 20-inch pipe enters the intake at the botom. The 
shore end of the pipe line runs into a concrete sump from which 





MACHINE 
MacHINE AT Lert Bernc EReEcTED 


View From Beater Room Into MACHINE Room. 


AT RIGHT IN OPERATION. 
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Keeps ’em on the move 





“Your paper is made in the beater.” 


For rapid circulation use a Dilts 
Cast Iron Beating Engine with 
an inclined concrete bottom. 


Fibres are not allowed to loiter 
along the mid-feather. The U- 
shaped sides keep the lazy lodg- 
ers from settling to the bottom 
and the circulation is uniform 
and thorough. 


Rapid circulation means more 
roll action and hence less time 


—@ilts 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


is required for beating, or a 
higher stock consistency can be 


used. 


The Dilts Beating Engine saves 
time, power and operating and 
maintenance costs. So efficient 
and successful has it proved that 
its use has extended rapidly over 
practically every type of paper 
mill. We shall be glad to send 
full particulars. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 


33 





6917 
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ViEw SHOWING VENTILATING AND Hct Arr DryInG SysTEM 
WITH BRINER ECONCMIZER FOR THE YANKEE MACHINE 


the water is delivered to the pulp and paper mills by a motor driven 
pump. A continuous supply of splendid water, especially well 
adapted for paper making, is secured in this manner. The water 
pumps throughout the entire mill were furnished by the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, New York City. 
Power Equipment 

The new hydro-electric power plant of 3,600 hp. capacity, which 
is located on the Saranac River about six miles from the mill, 
went into operation with the paper mill on the same day. The 
power plant consists of one 2100 and one 1500 hp. S. Morgan Smith, 
York, Pa., water wheels direct connected to General Electric 
Company vertical type generators with exciters mounted on the 
generator shafts. The current is generated at 2300 volts and is 
stepped up to 12,200 volts, at which tension it is transmitted over 
the six-mile transmission line to the paper mill. Here the current 
is stepped down to 2200 and 550 volts. Four 500 hp. synchronous 
motors, operating the grinders in the ground wood mill, use 2200 
volts. All other motors are 550 volt. The entire mill is electri- 
cally operated. The Jordans, stock chest agitators, stock pumps, 





GeNERAL View oF ‘Hypro-E.ecrric STATION. OF THE SARANAC 
Putp & Paper Co., at PLatrssure, N. Y. 
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VIEW FROM THE Dry ENp or Paper MACHINES LOOKING 
Towarp BEATER Room 

white water pumps, shower water pumps, fresh 
water pumps, condensate pumps, etc., are all direct connected motor 
drives. The beaters are driven in pairs with endless belts and 
Lenix drives. The beaters and Jordans were built by the Noble & 
Wood Machine Company of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Where for any reason it was impractical to drive any section of 
the machine or equipment with direct connected motor drives, indi- 
vidual belted motor drives were installed. There are, however, but 
very few belts in the entire mill. 


vacuum pumps, 


Electrical Control Equipment 


The electrical control equipments for starting and stopping the 
paper machines and for varying their speeds are most complete and 
convenient. Control boards with start and stop push buttons are 
located at the wet end of the machines. Emergency stop buttons 
are located at several other points. The machine is started by 
simply pressing the “start” button and is gradually brought up 
to speed by means of the rheostat. This equipment, as well as 
all the other electric machines and equipment in the pulp and paper 

(Continued on page 36) 





Power Station SHow1nG GENERATORS, 1-2100 
H.P. anv 1-1500 H.P. Witu ALL-Evectric DrivEN GoveRNoRS 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 
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hk Bird Screens 
supply roofing felt 
and flooring stock to the 
largest felt paper machine 
in the country. The record 
run for this machine was 
97 tons in one day. 


15,000 Tons 
of Paper 
pass through 
Bird Sereens 
Dail 


Massachusetts 
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New York Crade Juttings 


Ralph Bretzner, who had been with the Becker Woodpulp Com- 
pany of America, Inc., 501 Fifth avenue, since last October as sales 
manager, has resigned. 





* * * 


C. W. Boyce of the United States Forest Service was a business 
visitor at the headquarters of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation Monday. 

x * * 

Warren B. Bullock of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
attended the get-together meeting of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Miami Valley held at Middletown, Ohio, last Friday. 

* * + 

Assistant Secretary O. M. Porter of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association was in Springfield, Mass., the early part of the 
week to attend the meeting of the Binderboard Association. 

* * * 

Warren B. Bullock of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
went to Boston yesterday to take care of some problems in connection 
with the work of the import committee. 

* * * 

Henry W. Stokes of Philadelphia, president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association spent Thursday and Friday at association 
headquarters, giving his attention to the meeting of the Import Com- 
mittee and to other work of the association. 

* * * 

The decision of the Customs Board has been modified on certain 
‘merchandise described as “grass envelopes” imported by Thomsen 
& Co, Duty was charged at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem and 
Thomsen & Co. protested that the merchandise was dutiable as 
manufacturers of grass at the rate of 25 per cent. Judge McClelland 
has sustained the protest. 

SARANAC PAPER CO. STARTS UNIT 
(Continued from page 34) 
mills and in the power plant, was furnished by the General Electric 
Company of Schenectady, N. Y. 

The white water coming from the paper machines is pumped 
direct to the screens. The surplus white water not used by the 
screens is pumped to a storage tank from which all water for the 
beaters is drawn. Overflow from this storage tank goes to a save- 
all and then to a tank from which the shower water pumps take 
their supply so that the white water system is practically a “closed” 
one, reducing losses to a minimum. : 

Ground Wood Mill 

The ground wood mill is being put into production at the present 
time. Its four 3-pocket grinders, built by the Sandy Hill Iron 
and Brass Works, are driven by direct connected individual, 500 
hp., synchronous motors at a speed of 225 r.p.m. The mill is 
unusually well situated right on the lake front. Pulpwood is 
shipped by barges, direct from Canadian shipping points, coming 
down through the St. Lawrence and the Richelieu Rivers into 
Lake Champlain. The wood is discharged directly into the lake 
inside the boom in front of the mill and the logs are then taken 
direct from the boom to the saw mill and cutting room by a con- 


veyor. Water Transportation 

Advantage is also taken of water transportation for shipments 
of sulphite coming from abroad. The Lake Champlain Division of 
the New York State barge canal furnishes direct water route from 
the steamer in New York to the mill dock in Plattsburg. Water 
transportation will also be used for the finished paper where possible. 

The new mill is producing over 20 tons of paper a day at the 
present time and when the second unit goes into production the 
daily output will reach 30 tons. High grade light weight papers 
will chiefly be made. The pulp mill will have an output of about 30 
tons of ground wood per day. 


The president and general manager is H. P. G. Norstrand, the 
vice-president, R. H. Guibord, and the treasurer, J. W. Guibord. 
The paper mill superintendent is D. E. Bishop and the master 
mechanic, E. L. Stuart. 


Engineering Work by F. L. Smith 
The engineering work for the paper mill and ground wood mill 
was done by Frederick L. Smith, industrial engineer, 21 East 40th 
street, New York. 


Changes in American Baltic Corp. 

Mr. Ralph Bretzner, who is materially interested as a stockholder 
in the American Baltic Corporation, 10 East 43rd street, New 
York, has been elected vice-president and secretary. Mr. Bretzner 
will have charge of the foreign and domestic wood pulp transac- 
tions. Mr. Bretzner brings to the organization a very complete 
knowledge and experience in the manufacture of wood pulps in the 
Scandinavian countries and of the sale of these products to the 
paper mills in the United States. 

Mr. Bretzner is sailing for Europe in the near future, and will 
visit the foreign offices which the company represents, spending 
some time as well in the Baltic Provinces. 

Sigurd Sorensen, who has for many years sold pulps of Scandi- 
navian manufacture to the pulp and paper mills in the United 
States, has been retained by the company and is now traveling in 
its interests. Mr. Sorensen will directly represent certain of the 
foreign manufacturers of wood pulp in selling to the paper trade 
through the company. 

Josef Westlund, who has recently come to this country from 
Sweden, is in charge of the office organization of the company. 
Mr. Westlund has for many years been associated with the pulp 
business, having been connected with well-known concerns in 
Sweden as well as in England and Japan prior to coming here. 


To Visit Mills on Pacific Coast 

G. D. Bearce, engineer, and G. A. Ware, assistant secretary, of the 
Newsprint Service Bureau, will leave on August 6 for the Pacific 
Coast to visit the news print interests in that region. The mills are 
about to make their efficiency and cost reports and Mr. Bearce and 
Mr. Ware are making the trip to check up on this matter. 

They will make their trip west by the Sante Fe railroad and will 
avail themselves of one day’s stopover to give them the opportunity 
to explore the mysteries of the Grand Canyon. They will then pro- 
ceed to San Francisco where they will visit the head offices and mills 
of that section. They will then proceed up the Pacific Coast to Port- 
land, Ore., and will visit the various mills in that vicinity. They will 
then go to Seattle and Port Angeles, continuing up the coast to 
Vancouver. On their return they will visit all the mills in and 
around Seattle and Spokane, 

Mr. Bearce and Mr. Ware expect to be away until about the 
middle of September. Mr. Bearce, on his trip, will interest himself 
especially in the new projects, the new mill development, the fast 
machines and other matters of especial interest from a manufactur- 
ing standpoint. 


Buys Wax Wrap Paper Co. 

Datras, Tex., July 21, 1924—The physical assets of the Wax 
Wrap Paper Company of Texas, consisting of equipment, good will, 
trade mark and plant have been purchased by Lawrence S. Pollock, 
president of the Pollock Paper and Box Company of this city who 
will operate the business under the name of the Wax Wrap Paper 
Company. 

Under the new management the services of competent and ex- 
perienced mén have been secured and modern machinery of the most 
approved type has been added with the idea of making the plant one 
of the most up-to-date of the kirid in the country. 

The plant will manufacture plain waxed paper, printed bread 
wraps, and candy wraps, etc. 
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WHY IS THERE A RAG SHORTAGE? 

Elsewhere in this paper will be found a news story regarding the 
communication sent by the writing paper manufacturers of the 
United States to Secretary Hoover, calling his attention to the na- 
tion-wide rag shortage, and asking for assistance in the developing 
of a reserve of rags to help remedy the situation. 

There are many reasons given to explain the present shortage of 
rags, but most of them are superficial. They simply scrape the sur- 
face while the real reasons are deep and underlying. 

For some time the rag market has been at a low ebb. The manu- 
facturers have been unwilling to pay a good price and the prices 
which have been obtainable have not afforded a fair profit to re- 
sponsible dealers. The result has been that irresponsible buyers 
have been profiting at everybody else’s loss. 

The rag business is peculiarly susceptible to the influences of the 
irresponsible dealers and “the fly by nighters.” If the manufacturers 
would stick to the responsible dealers and turn a deaf ear to the 
Siren voices of the fly by nighters they would probably be taken care 
of properly and the rag market would not be in the condition it is. 
He will 
book tremendous orders which the responsible dealer would not book 
simply because the responsible dealer, by virtue of his responsi- 
bility, cannot afford to book it. 


The “fly by nighter” is after business any way to get it. 


He makes shipments under these 
contracts just as long as he finds it advantageous to do so and 
when he doesn’t find it advantageous he calls a halt. If he was 
responsible he could be held to his contract, but when the manufac- 
turer wakes up and finds that the dealer is not responsible, the 
manufacturer also discovers he has no redress. And the very next 
week the “fly by nighter,” under another name, may be soliciting 
business from the same customer who has already had a disastrous 
dealing with him. 

It is the first duty of the buyer to himself, if not to the responsible 
dealers in the business, to determine whether a dealer is responsible 
or irresponsible. He should realize at the start that a contract 
entered into by a dealer who is irresponsible is not a contract at all 
but merely a scrap of paper which the irresponsible dealer can 
laugh at at any time he sees fit. 

This is pertinent at the present time for many men who have been 
engaged in the collecting of rags have been discouraged from making 
their regular collections, More than one dealer saw weeks ago 
what the situation was leading to. One of them cabled his foreign 
representatives to buy foreign stock wherever he could. And there 
trouble was encountered. There is a shortage of rags abroad and 
the most delicate overture of a buyer is looked upon with suspicion 
by a foreign market which is at this time exceedingly touchy. 

The rag shortage is causing a great deal of inconvenience at this 
time and it may cause a great deal more before it is actually over, 
but if all factors involved will carefully consider all the elements 
entering into it it is very possible that some great good may come 
out of the trouble. 
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WORK OF THE TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr. B. T. McBain writes the PAPER TRADE JoURNAL commending 
the work of the Secretary of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry and his communication, in part, is gladly printed 
here because the points, he brings out, should be more widely appre- 
ciated than they apparently are. 

“There is one thing alone now being done by the Techanical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry,” says Mr. McBain, 
“through its Secretary, which is worth many times the annual dues 
thereof to every pulp and paper mill in America. 

“Mr. W. G. MacNaughton, Secretary, is a practical pulp and paper 
mill man, having for many years been manager of one of the largest 
news print mills in the far west, with its own ground wood and 
sulphite departments. He knows the problems arising from day to 
day and how difficult at times it is to quickly diagnose them in a 
correct manner. With this practical experience back of him ‘Mac’, 
as he is popularly known, is ‘thinking for his membership’ and one 
of the latest features he has introduced in his work is the ‘Service 
to Members’ department, where questions and problems submitted by 
any member are sent out to the membership for solution, and to all 
those sending in answers an anonymous set of replies is forwarded. 

“When I have not been able properly to answer some of his ques- 
tions myself, I have had the Technical Department of our mill work 
up the proper reply, because while it might not be a problem which 
would never confront me in my present connection the replies of 25 to 
50 or more others are an education impossible to secure in any other 
way and I am preserving them for future reference as I consider 
they contain some of the most valuable technical and practical in- 
formation I have ever received. 

“If more mills would watch for these questions, as they are pub- 
lished, and then see that proper answers are sent in within the time 
limit, they would soon have in their files a considerable amount of 
valuable data about what others are doing; what might be expected 
from certain equipment and how to proceed with certain questions of 
every day occurrence to get the greatest efficiency and economy, to 
more than pay the annual dues of corporate membership each month. 

“As long as the membership takes the interest now shown in their 
‘Service to Members’ plan, it will prove a big thing not only for 
them and their employers, but for the Technical Association as well.” 

EMPLOYMENT IN PAPER MILLS 

The depression in the pulp and paper industry is reflected in the 
figures on employment for June just made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor Statistics at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In answer to questionnaires sent out, 179 paper and pulp plants 
gave their employment in May at 51,523 decreasing in June to 50,964, 
a decrease of 1.1 per cent. The payrolls in these plants also de- 
creased from $1,354,827 in May to $1,313,090 in June a decrease of 
3.1 per cent. 

The Bureau also received replies from 152 paper box factories 
which gave their employment in May at 16,275, decreasing in June to 
16,247 a decrease of 0.2 per cent. The payrolls in these plants also 
decreased from $346,193 in May to $340,927 in June a decrease of 
1.5 per cent. 


One hundred and thirty paper and pulp mills gave their employ- 
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ment in June of last year at 42,558 decreasing in the same month of 
this year to 40,207 a decrease of 3.3 per cent. The payrolls in these 
plants also decreased from $1,092,459 in June of last year to $1,043,- 
025 in the same month of this year a decrease of 4.5 per cemt. 

The Bureau also received replies from 130 paper box factories 
which gave their employment in June of last year at 13,271 decreas- 
ing in the same month of this year 12,816 a decrease of 3.4 per cent. 


The payrolls in these plants also decreased from $272,204 in June of 
last year to $262,589 in the same month of this year.a decrease of 3.5 
per cent. 


Hollinsworth & Vose Officials at Covington 


Covincton, Va., July 26, 1924—Louis Vose, vice-president of 
the Hollinsworth & Vose Company, Inc., of East Walpole, Mass., 
paper manufacturers, who plan to built a mill here employing 
about 650 people, was the guest of a number of business men at a 


- luncheon at the Hotel Colins Saturday of last week. John W. 


Edson, supervising engineer of the same corporation, was also 
present at the meeting. It was the first official visit of the officers 
of the company to the city since their announcement that they had 
selected a local site as the location of their mill. 

The visitors came over from Hot Springs, where they were the 
guests of the Rotary Club at a dinner Friday evening. They re- 
turned to Hot Springs late Saturday after attending the luncheon 
and inspecting the site where the new plant is to be built on the 
Porter A. Clark farm just west of the city. 

Colonel R. C. Stokes welcomed the visitors in an appropriate 
talk at the luncheon. He assured the officials of the new company 
of the co-operation of local business men in making their local 
venture a success. 

Mr. Vose and Mr. Edson expressed their appreciation on behalf 
of their company for the cordial reception acorded them, and the 
assurances of local support. They both stated that they were 
well pleased at the local site for their mills. 

Mr. Vose stated that a great deal of work would have to be done 
at the Porter A. Clark farm before actual building operations 
could start. Surveys will have to be-made and approved and the 
buildings then planned to suit the terrain. This work would take 
some time to complete, he said. 


Shawmut Mfg. Co. Sells Dam and Power House 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WATERVILLE, Me., July 28, 1924.—Sale of the Shawmut Manufac- 
turing ‘Company dam and power house at Shawmut on the Kennebec 
river a few miles above here has just been made to the Central 
Maine Power Company marking the end of a project that was to 
have meant the erection of one of the largest pulp and paper mills 
in the United States at Shawmut. The dam and power house were 
built in 1912 by Rudolph Pagenstacher of New York, whose family 
has been interested in large paper mill developments in the United 
States for many years. It was the intention to erect a huge pulp 
and paper mill, the dam and power house marking the start of the 
project. The war came on in 1914 making it impracticable to 
build and post war developments made it also advisable to postpone 
construction of the mill. Since the dam was built, the Shawmut 
Company has sold 2000 horsepower annually to the Central Maine 
Power Company also considerable power to the Keyes Fibre Com- 
pany, which owns a ground wood pulp mill on this property. The 
present capacity of the dam, 6,000 horsepower, can be increased to 
10,000 horsepower with but little outlay. The dam is 1,140 feet in 
length, the longest on the Kennebec river, and when constructed 
backed up water for a distance of 11 miles to the Mill Pond near 
Skowhegan. The height is 21 feet. The Central Maine Power 
Company will use all the power from the dam save that which goes 
under contract to the Keyes Fibre Company. 
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Nation-wide Shortage of Rags 


The writing paper manufacturers of the United States have 
appealed to Secretary Hoover to assist them in developing a reserve 
of rags to meet an unprecedented shortage of this essential raw 
material for the finest grade of papers, and at least one mill was 
recently forced to shut down until a carload of rags could be secured. 

The request to the federal Department of Commerce was formally 
made today by E. H. Naylor, Secretary of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on his return from a meeting of the national 
organization in Chicago, at which the shortage of rags was the chief 
subject of discussion. 

“Some of the mills,” said Secretary Naylor in discussing the situa- 
tion, “are operating with only three or four days’ supply ahead, and 
this at the dulest season of the year when the mills are not operating 
on a full schedule. 

“Shortly before the World War, the government urged a national 
campaign to conserve rags for sale to waste material dealers, and 
the Post Office Department aided in this campaign to the extent of 
posting notices al through the country. We are hoping that the 
Department of Commerce, as a means of aiding an American in- 
dustry, will be able to do something to alleviate the present shortage. 

“Since the war, it appears, the prosperous condition of the country 
has caused the housewife to be less provident, and she is now throw- 
ing away rags which she formerly sold for the small sums that were 
then worth considering. And another reason for the present short- 
age, and the prices which are nearly the highest on record, is the fact 
that we are now importing from Europe only half the quantity of 
paper making rags we imported in such years as 1910, well before 
the war. 

“An additional cause for the present situation is the tremendous 
development in the use of rags for patent roofings and floor cover- 
ings, in the past few years.” 


Bath Iron Works Gets Orders 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Batu, Me., July 29, 1924—The Bath Iron Works, which was hard 
hit by naval limitation following the war, having been engaged in 
producing destroyers and other naval craft, is meeting with increased 
orders on a peace time basis. Contracts have just been taken for the 
construction of three Warren magazine pulp grinders for the Iroquois 
Pulp and Paper Company of Thomson, N. Y., duplicates of four 
built here last winter for the Great Northern Paper Company. Each 
unit weighs 95,000 pounds. The company is also turning out massive 
caustic soda decanting apparatus to go to North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
a special type of boiler drums for the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at Schenectady, N. Y. and 10,000 steel storage tanks for the 
Rockland & Rockport Company, ventilating cowls for fast boats 
under construction at Boothbay, Freeport and Fall River, besides 
doing turbine repairs and other work, making the shipyards busier 
than at any time since the war ended. 


Fifty Years of Paper Stock 


The I. V. Sutphin Company of Cincinnati is commemorating its 
fiftieth anniversary by sending to its friends an extremely interesting 
little book entitled “Fifty Years of Paper Stock.” The first part 
of the book tells of the conservation of rags in the early days and 
of the attention given to the collecting of raw material. Next in 
sequence are such interesting chapters as “Development of Raw 
Materials,” “Wood Pulp,” “Introduction of Waste Paper.” 

Then the book comes to the founding of the I. V. Sutphin Com- 
pany. I. V. Sutphin became associated in 1871 with John McCall. 
They conducted a paper jobbing business and dealt in rags, paper 
stock and pulp. In 1873 Mr. Sutphin became a partner. The busi- 
ness passed through various changes until it finally adopted the 
name it now bears. I. V. Sutphin, the founder, died in 1902. A 
picture insert of him appears as frontispiece for the book. 























































































































































































































Hamilton Felts are 
marked by two biue 
lines full width of 
the felt and one 
shorter blue line 
midway between 
them. 
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A view of the card room 


ROMPT service is no less im- 

portant than quality in the 
business of providing the paper 
mills of America with felts. 


It has been the unremitting effort 
of the makers of Hamilton Felts to 
see that mill conditions facilitate 
quick delivery. 


Hamilton Felts contracted for on a 
regular basis insure an extra supply 
held subject to shipping order. No 
lost time for the paper mill no mat- 
ter how great the need when thus 
safe-guarded. 


To take care of sudden demands 
Shuler & Benninghofen maintain an 
immense equipment, deliberately 
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You Get A Hamilton Felt When You Want It 


planned to provide capacity that 
will not be fully occupied in the 
ordinary course of business. That 
provides a margin of safety that 
makes quick production of badly 
needed felts possible—even when 
the rush is at its height. 


That policy costs us a great deal of 
money. It involves an investment 
in extra machines. It requires the 
maintenance of a personnel that is 
larger and more expensive than we 
could “get by with.” 


This feature of Hamilton service 
has made loyal customers to us of 
many of the best paper mills of the 
country and over periods of from 
ten to forty years. 


Hamilton service men are always glad 
to help you solve your troubles. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 


THE MIAMI WOOLEN MILLS 
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Hamilton, Ohio 


FOUNDED 1858 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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RAW STOCK FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS* 


The photographic paper manufacturers are very good customers 
for the paper mills; for not only do they purchase a considerable 
amount of paper which is coated with the sensitive emulsion, but 
they also consume fairly large amounts of various grades of papers 
and boards which are required for the exceptionally careful packing 
which the nature of this paper demands. In this article we shall 
consider only the base which is used for coating, first with barium 
sulphate and then with the light-sensitive emulsion. 


Weights of Paper Used 


First of all, what weights of paper are used? They vary all the 
way from paper weighing 30 to 35 grams per square meter, used 
for making negatives, up to 250 grams per square meter. Paper 
for negatives has been made weighing 30/35, 60/70, 85, and even 
110 grams, according to the process used ‘and the results which are 
desired. But so far this type of paper has not been very popular. 
This is easily understood, for the transparency of the most care- 
fully treated paper cannot equal that of a thin celluloid sheet, let 
alone that of glass. 

A base which will undoubtedly come into greater demand | is that 
for photostat paper, which weighs about 90/100 grams. At the 
present time large financial houses are gradually adopting the use 
of the photostat to keep track of the accounts of their numerous 
customers, thereby saving time and labor, obtaining clearer copies, 
and reducing errors to a minimum. 

Next comes the 110 gram base, which was formerly used for 
bromide papers, but which has been replaced by 120 gram paper be- 
cause the former was a little too light. This paper is made smooth, 
as are also the other papers which we have just enumerated. 

For enlargements, a 135 gram base is used, which is made with 
either a smooth or a rough surface, the latter lending itself much 
better to retouching. The 125/135 gram base is also used for white 
grained papers, buff papers, and linen-finish papers. Double-weight 
papers are made from 220 gram base (which is somewhat light), 
235/240 gram (which is more generally used), and up to 250 grams 
for smooth white paper. Buff and grained double-weights are gen- 
erally made with a 250 gram base, and linen-finish double-weights 
from a 220/240-gram base. 

' The width of the sheet is chosen so that there will be a minimum 
of loss and waste; and due consideration must be given to the fact 
that one centimeter must be trimmed off each edge after coating 
with blanc fixe, and another centimeter after applying the emulsion ; 
that is, at least four centimeters altogether. Double-weights, for 
instance, are made 95 or 104 cm. wide. The 104-cm. sheet will be 
seduced to 99 cm. on trimming, which can be slit into eleven 9-cm. 


son Traslated from Science et Industrie yii, No. 108, 126-128, January 31, 
1923, hy A. Papineau-Couture. _ 





rolls, which is the width of postcards (9 x 14 cm.); while the 95- 
cm. sheet will be reduced to 90 cm. and will furnish ten strips of a 
suitable size for postcards. Single-weight papers are best made 95 
cm. in width, which is reduced to 90 cm. after application of the emul- 
sion, and which can be cut without loss to practically any of the 
usual sizes, namely 6.5 x 9, 9 x 12, 13 x 18, 18 x 24, 24 x 30 and 
30 x 40 cm. The widths most generally used are 68 cm. for citrate 
papers (sc that they will dry very rapidly after coating with the 
sensitized emulsion), 95, 104, 106, 107 and 109 cm., the last three 
being used for making rolls 100, 102 and 105 cm. wide of either sin- 
gle-weight or double-weight paper, which are generally used for 
making enlargements. But the most convenient size to work with, 
both when coating with blanc fixe and when applying the emulsion, 
is the 95 cm. width. 


Usual Defects 

We shall now discuss some of the more frequently occurring de- 
fects of these bases. 

The most conspicuous property, of course, is the color which 
should be as near a pure white as possible. This is not always the 
case, and it is by no means infrequent, especially with double- 
weights, to come across bases having a yellowish tinge. This must 
be corrected by azuring the blanc fixe. At times the base is too 
heavily azured, or else it may have a slightly reddish tinge, and if 
this latter defect is not corrected when coated the photographs will 
be quite dull. With buff-colored bases there should not be excess 
of yellow or of red, and the color must be fast in the developing, 
fixing and washing baths. Of course, this latter quality is also of 
prime importance with white papers, which are sometimes defective 
in that they turn yellow in the developing or fixing baths. 

The so-called “smooth white bromide” bases are not always per- 
fectly white, nor are they always perfectly smooth. In the latter 
case the barium sulphate coating must be made heavier ; and whereas 
two coatings are usually applied, roughness of the surface of the base 
may require a third coating, thereby increasing the amount of broke, 
the stiffness of the paper, and the cost. 


Other Defects 


The defects mentioned so far are apparent at first sight. Others 
are readily detected, such as excessive stiffness, uneven or excessive 
weight. In connection with the latter, we might mention that we 
have several times come across paper sold as weighing 120 grams 
per square meter which actually weighed 130, and even 132, and 
double-weight papers which were supposed to weigh 240 grams and 
which weighed 260. When we consider that paper is sold by weight, 
it can readily be appreciated that this considerably increases the cost 
per square meter, and that is what counts when the paper is in use. 
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Metallic particles (generally iron) which are present in the base 
give rise to white spots after the sensitized paper has been devel- 
oped; an examination of these spots under a powerful magnifying 
glass, or better, with a microscope, reveals a small dark nucleus in 
the center of the spot. These particles can also occur in the barium 
sulphate coating as well as in the base. 

A defect which does not show up except during the coating op- 
erations, is excessive softness of the paper. This is quite a serious 
defect which gives rise to a considerable amount of broke. It also 
results in an uneven thickness of the emulsion coating; for, on ap- 
plying the latter, the base softens very considerably, and the result 
is that longitudinal ridges are formed. This occurs when the base 
is too soft. But this is not the only trouble: during developing, fix- 
ing and washing such a base swells up like a rag and loses nearlv 
all its strength. 

Blistering 

Another trouble which can be encountered in photographic papers 
is blistering, which shows up especially during the washing of the 
photographs after they have been in the water for a certain length 
of time. These blisters are not formed just under the barium sul- 
phate coating, nor between it and the emulsion, which would indicate 
improper adherence of the ccating materials either to the base or 
to one another, but they occur right in the base itself. We have 
had occasion to observe papers which blistered after only one hour 
of washing. Of course, the longer a blistering paper is washed, the 
worse does the defect show up; while if it is used for rapid pho- 
tography, such as is commonly encountered on street corners in all 
large cities, the defect will not show up, unless the paper is of such 
poor quality as to be unfit for photographic work. Blisters are 
much more liable to be formed with a soft than with a hard base. 
It must be guarded against, especially in papers which are to undergo 
additional treatment after developing and fixing, such as bleaching 
and redeveloping, or toning, followed by further washings. The 
same holds true of papers used in hot climates. 

Another phenomenon which presents a certain analogy with blis- 
tering is the formation of minute small swellings in the stock, which 
frequently are no bigger than a pin head, whereas blisters may be as 
large as a two-cent coin. 

Finally, traces of chemicals which may be present in the base 
can react with the emulsion and have a retarding or accelerating 
effect, and may have a more or less important influence on the keep- 
ing qualities of the sensitized paper. 

Coating Stock Generally in Rolls 

The coating stock is generally made into rolls 800, 1,000, or even 
1,200 meters long for single-weight papers, and 500 to 600 meters 
for the double-weights. They are wrapped in heavy paper, and the 
following information is generally given on the label: name of the 
manufacturer, kind of paper to be made (smooth white bromide, 
natural grain bromide, etc.), weight per square meter, length, width, 
serial number of the roll, and weight. Two discs of cardboard are 
pasted on top of the wrapping paper at each end of the roll, a hole 
being made in the center to insert a mandrel. The rolls are finally 
placed in boxes. It is extremely important that great care be taken 
in packing to prevent any possibility of dust getting on the paper, 
as this would give rise to numerous troubles after the paper was 
sensitized. 

Splices should be kept down to a minimum, and should be well 
made, otherwise there will be a considerable amount of broke dur- 
ing the coating operations, and there will be danger of the com- 
positions penetrating right through the paper. Some manufacturers 
indicate which side of the base should be coated. 

Photographic papers pass through three distinct stages before 
they reach the consumer: raw stock or base, blanc-fixe-coated base, 
and sensitized paper, each of which is the result of a separate op- 
eration. As a rule, the three are carried out in the same mill. 


Should Make Tests 
We have endeavored, in this article, to outline the commoner de- 
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fects which can be encountered in photographic paper bases and 
which we have come across at various times. Fortunately, they are 
by no means always present. Nevertheless, the buyer would be 
well advised to purchase from samples which would give him an 
opportunity to make rational tests and to know what he is getting. 
For tastes differ, and so do the requirements of various purchasers. 
Some prefer a rather soft stock with a certain grain, while others 
demand one having more body and as smooth a surface as possible. 
Some again will ask for a slight azure; while others prefer a lilac 
tingé. In our estimation the latter is preferable, as it is prettier 
and gives a better appearance to the photographs. But, as we have 
said, this is a matter of taste, and by purchasing from samples the 
customer is reasonably sure of getting what he wants. 


Forestry Station Completes First Year 


Amuerst, Mass., July 21, 1924—In New York and New Eng- 
land approximately 40,000,000 acres of forest land are located which 
for the future welfare of industry in this section of our country, 
as well as for the health and well-being of its citizens, must be 
managed with closest economy and efficiency, states the United 
States Forest Service. To assist in determining the fundamental 
facts and principles on which such management must be based, the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station was established. This 
is one of the two youngest stations of the Forest Service, and is 
this month completing its first year of service. 

Under the guidance of Director S. T. Dana, the station’s activi- 
ties in carryout out its preliminary program of work have largely 
been centered on problems having to do with the management of 
the spruce forests. These forests, which are the mainstay of the 
pulp and paper industry in this section, are found chiefly in the~ 
northern part of the region. In this and other experimental work 
the station is very closely co-operating with other investigative 
agencies already in the field, such as the forest schools, the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations, State forestry departments, 
botanical gardens, and private companies interested in forest re- 
search. - 

To insure proper correlation and co-ordination of all who are 
engaged in such work, the Northeastern Forest Research Council 
has been organized, its members being appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on recommendation from various agencies interested. 
The membership of the council, which will function in an ad- 
visory capacity, includes W. R. Brown, president, New Hampshire 
Timberland Owners’ Association; P. S. Collier, secretary, North- 
eastern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; J. H. Foster, New 
Hampshire State Forester; R. S. Kellogg, secretary, News Print 
Service Bureau; Dean Moon of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse; G. W. Sisson, Jr., president, Racquette River 
Paper Company; H. G. Philbrook, president, Vermont Timber 
Owners’ Association; and Prof. Toumey of the Yale School of 
Forestry. 


Trade Customs in Box Boards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, July 28, 1924—-The Box Board Association, whose 
headquarters are at 400 North Michigan avenue, after a great deal 
of study by members of the association and especially its Com- 
mittee on Standards has compiled a booklet of trade customs, in- 
cluding standard definitions, terms, reservations, gauge lists and, 
contract forms. 

In the foreword it is stated that “In presenting this book to users 
of box boards, we have included the standard weight and gauge 
tables, which we have endeavored to make as nearly complete as 
possible, and all other necessary detailed information. 

“We have attempted to classify the various grades of box boards, 
putting them in the tables where they belong; to eliminate and cor- 
rect mistakes of custom and practice; and to standardize all grades 
manufactured in the industry.” 
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ORIENTAL PAPER MAKING METHODS" 


Many Strange Transformations the Manufacture of Paper Has Passed Through During the Eleven Centuries 
Since the Arabs Obtained the Chinese Secrets of Paper Making and Disseminated Them Throught Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, Morroco and Spain—Crude Efforts of the Early Paper Makers and the Difficulties 
Encountered in Following the Primitive Methods 


By R. Bouvier anp A. Rusy 


During the eleven centuries which have elapsed since the Arabs 
obtained from the Chinese the secrets of paper making and carried 
them through Persia, Syria, Egypt, Morocco and finally into Spain, 
whence they spread throughout Europe, the manufacture of paper 
has gone through many and strange transformations. Silk is about 
the only product which can vie with it in this respect. 

The Chinese called paper “bird”; it was thin, light, peaceful. The 


_ Arabs, on the other hand, called it “armament,” for the first use to 


which they put it was for relating their feats of valor and their 
conquests. The path followed by the Arabs from China to Spain is 
marked by many a battlefield, and, wherever Christian and Saracen 
met, the secrets of paper making passed into the hands of the former. 

In China, in the year 153, Tsai-Lun, minister of agriculture of 
Emperor Ho-Tin, had used a mixture of bamboo and mulberry 
bark, with some fishing nets thrown in; and the industry was 
essentially an agricultural one. With the Arabs, rags came to the 
forefront, and they maintained their supremacy until the recent 
revolution in the papermaking world which restored plants to their 
former pre-eminence and enthroned the tree as king of the paper 
making materials. 


Methods Unchanged in China 


Though times have changed elsewhere the manufacture of paper 
in China has been as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Bamboo, which was always closely allied to paper, since in 
Chinese the expression “bamboo and silk” is synonymous with 
“writings,” and the paper mulberry remain the basic materials for 
papermaking. The methods of working are the same as they were 
centuries ago, but the equipment is gradually being improved, and 
the old methods of hand manufacture are becoming more and more 
sporadic. 

We have investigated the present day methods, and we thought 
that, at a time when they are threatened with extinction, it would 
be interesting to describe them, thus giving a very good insight into 
what they were in the early days. 

Such is the purpose of this article. 


Manufacture of Paper in India 


In India, where Arab influence was predominant, the original 
papermakers learned to use rags. Whereas the Arabs used cotton 
and hemp fabrics, it would appear that the “Kagdis” of Erandol and 
of Junnar used only coarse jute fabrics; and to this day the few 
remaining Hindoo papermaking families use old jute bagging. Their 
methods do not seem to have undergone any change, and the French 
commercial attache in India gives the following description of the 
methods as followed in the Province of Bombay: 

“At Ahmadabad jute bagging and old jute cloth are mostly used, 
together with a certain amount of waste paper, while at Erandol 
and at Junnar waste paper is used exclusively. All the workmen 
are Mohammedans, and they form a caste known as the ‘Kagdi.’ 

“The bagging is first given to the ‘Saggars,’ who are Hindoos, 
and who, for a small stipend, cut it into small pieces about a quarter 
to half an inch long. They then pass it on to the Kagdis, who wash 
it thoroughly in the river until the threads are well separated. The 


a 


“(Translated from Le Papier xxvi, 1443-1452, December 1923, by A. 
Papineau-Couture.) 


material is then mixed with quicklime and allowed to macerate from 
two to four days. 

“When sufficiently macerated, the material is beaten with a 
‘dhegi,’ which consists of a large piece of wood, carrying a heavy 
wooden cone at one end and attached to a beam at the other. The 
beam is laid across a transverse bar placed near the end farthest 
away from the cone. Two men stand on this end to raise the heavy 
weight and let it fall on the material, which the third workman 
places so that it will be well beaten. When it has been all reduced 
to a fine pulp it is again washed in the river. 


Pulp Mixed with Sajikhar 


“The next step is to mix the pulp with a black mineral known as 
‘sajikhar’ (consisting mainly of sodium carbonate), which comes 
from the State of Bikamer, and quicklime, in the proportions of 40 
parts of pulp, 15 of sajikhar and 5 of lime. The mass is just 
covered with water and is allowed to stand for about a fortnight 
until it has become quite white. It is again washed in the river, 
using a soap which is manufactured locally, and on its return to 
the mill is again beaten. This washing and beating is repeated five 
or six times at four or five day intervals, until the whole mass is 
absolutely white and homogeneous. The jute pulp is then mixed with 
pulp prepared from waste paper by beating and washing in the same 
way five or six times. This mixture is again beaten with water 
for two days, allowed to stand, and after decanting the water, the 
stock is washed for the last time in the river. 


Ready to Be Transformed Into Paper 

“It is then brought to the papermaker who mixes it with water in 
cement tanks 6 feet square by 4 deep and then lets it stand over- 
night, and the next morning it is ready to be transformed into paper. 
The workman uses a mold consisting of a wooden frame about 4 
feet by 3, with six or eight cross bars over which is stretched a 
fine sieve made of slender grass stalks held together by horsehair 
and stretched by means of wooden bars which are attached to the 
sides of the frame. After stirring the liquid to mix the pulp with 
the water, he dips the mold, holding it with both hands, and care- 
fully raises it so that there will be a thin layer of pulp on the sieve. 
He then keeps the mold over the vat for a short time to let water 
drain back, and if he wants to make a thick paper he repeats the 
operation two or three times so as to obtain a thicker layer of pulp. 
When the layer is of sufficient thickness the frame is reversed onto 
a very smooth board, and the sieve is carefully rolled up, leaving 
the sheet of paper on the board. 


Sheets Placed on Walls 


“When 24 sheets have been thus prepared and laid on top of one 
another, the pile is covered with a second board and weighted to 
press out more water. The sheets are finally separated and placed 
one by one on the white-washed walls, where they remain until they 
are dry enough to fall off of themselves. 

“After it has been cut to the proper size, the paper is sent to the 
‘sirghars’ (who are also Mohammedans) who coat both sides of 
the paper with starch paste, applying it first to one side and drying 
it, and then applying it to the other side. The final operation con- 
sists in smoothing and polishing the sheets by means of heavy 
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wooden rolls, which is carried out 
by ‘Morkhus, who are _ also 
Mohammedans.” 

The raw materials used by the 
natives, rags and waste paper, are 
expensive, and European paper is 
a strong competitor, so that the 
papermaking families of Bombay 
and Bengal are gradually disap- 
pearing; and soon the ruins of the 
ancient maceration vats which can 
be seen at Ahmadabad will be the 
last vestiges of a once flourishing 
industry. 


Paper Making in the Far East 


The papermaking industries of 
the various Eastern countries are 
very closely related, and though 
various influences have brought 
about local differences, the identity 
of their origin is easily recognized. 
In Korea and in Annam, as well 
as in Japan, papermaking is a 
hereditary occupation, and though 
there may be differences in the de- 
tails of manipulation, the funda- 
mental principles are the same 
and are applied in the same manner to essentially the same raw 
materials. 

Ever since the time of Tsai-Lun the process consists essentially 
in isolating the plant fibers by a mild treatment which does not 
injure them, placing these separated fibers in suspension in water 
containing a certain amount of glutinous substance, taking them up 
on a bamboo mold where they are felted into a sheet of paper which 
is carefully removed, dried, and given a slight finish, after which it 
is ready for the consumer. 

The means at the disposal of the papermaking families are quite 
primitive. They have kept away from civilization and do not appre- 





First SOAKING OF THE BarK 
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TRANSPORTATION OF THE BARK 


ciate its benefits. They are familiar with no other source of power 
than the human motor, and they make use of the forces of nature 
in their simplest forms: naked flames, solar heat, vegetable ashes, 
fermentation. As they are unacquainted with the transformation of 
energy and concentration of forces, they must needs supplement thie 
mildness of the means at their disposal by making them act over a 
considerable period of time. It takes them many days, and some- 
times weeks, to effect the separation of fibers, which is obtained 
in a few hours by modern processes. 

The advantages of these primitive methods, however, should not 
be overlooked. Owing to their mildness the fibers are not attacked, 
and their structure and strength 
remain unimpaired. The paper is 
extremely strong and soft, prob- 
ably much more so than it would 
be if it had been prepared by mod- 
ern mechanical methods, which, on 
the whole, are rather drastic. It 
must also be admitted that part of 
these exceptional qualities are due 
to the very high-grade raw mate- 
rials which are at the disposal of 
the natives. 


The Use of Raw Materials 


Suitable material is found in 
abundance in the neighborhood of 
the papermaking villages. There 
are Urticacee, including Brous- 
sonettia papyrifera (the paper mul- 
berry), large stands of which are to 
be found in Japan, which thrives in 
Korea and which is widely dis- 
tributed in China; Thymeleacez, 
including Edgworthia papyrifere 
and its numerous varieties, amongst 
which can be specially mentioned 
“Cay Gio” in Annam and “Gampi” 
(Vickstremia canescens) in Japan; 
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Morus alba and Stroblus aster in 
Siam; and, last but not least, bam- 
boo, which is as valuable as it ‘is 
plentiful. In the midst of such a 
wealth of high-grade raw mate- 
rials, of which they know the 
value, the natives have not felt the 
necessity of substituting rags in 
their place. We find that wherever 
Arab influence has not been pre- 
dominant, as in Korea, Annam, 
China and Japan, the raw mate- 
rials consist exclusively of crude 
plant materials. 


Decortication 


In the case of all plants used 
for papermaking in the Far East, 
with the exception of bamboo, the 
-bark only is used, for it alone con- 
tains the long flexible fibers. The 
first step, therefore, consists in 
separating the bark from the 
worthless portion of the stalk, and 
the plant must first be softened to 
facilitate this operation. In Siam 
this is accomplished by soaking in 
a pond for several days; in Japan 
the plants are scalded; while in Korea they are steamed, using a 
most primitive boiler consisting of a hole in the ground filled with 
faggots on top of which are placed large stones. The faggots are 
set on fire and heat the stones to redness; water is then poured on 
the stones, and the steam is led into a neighboring hole in the 
ground where the plants are arranged so as to have maximum 
contact with the steam. 


Ready for the Pulp Makers 


After this preliminary treatment the bark is easily separated, but 
it is still covered with a thin blackish skin, which must be carefully 





IMPROVED STAMPER 





MACERATION TANK AND BOILER 


removed. The natives do this by scraping the bark with a knife 
and then washing it thoroughly. The clean bark is sun-dried; tied in 
bundles, and sold to the pulp makers. 

The bundles are opened up and the-bark is thrown into a tank 
together with a certain amount of lime, and allowed to macerate a 
few days so as to facilitate the penetration of the alkaline liquor 
which will.be used subsequently to dissolve out the glutinous sub- 
stances binding the fibers together. This liquor is generally prepared 
by lixiviation of wood ashes or of the ashes of plants rich in potash. 
In Japan it is prepared by placing two sticks crosswise over a tub, 
covering with a layer of straw, placing a layer of previously 
moistened ashes on top of the 
straw, and then pouring boiling 
water which percolates through 
the ashes and straw giving a clear 
alkaline liquor. 


Cooking 

The softened bark is taken out 
of the lime water, and is placed in 
the cooker with the alkaline liquor 
prepared” as described. As soon 
as the water begins to boil, and 
during the whole time that the 
bark remains in the boiling liquor, 
it is stirred with a large reed. 
Fresh liquor is added from time to 
time to check the ebulition and to 
make up for evaporation losses. 
When the material has been soft- 
ened to a point where it feels like 
an extremely light and fibrous pulp 
to the touch, boiling is discon- 
tinued. The bark is then taken 
out of the boiler and placed in bags 
or baskets and washed in running 
water for at least twenty-four 


hours to remove every trace of 
alkali. 
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At this~stage the Annamese sort 
the bark, the inner layers, which 
are finer and cleaner, being used 
for the best quality of paper, while 
the outer layers, -which always 
have adhering portions of the 
blackish skin, are used for lower 
grades. This sorting is followed 
by another washing and the bark 
is then ready to be triturated. 


Trituration 


Though the gums which bind 
the fibers together have been par- 
tially dissolved by the cooking in 
alkaline liquor, the fibers still hold 
together and the chemical action 
of the liquor must be complemented 
by a powerful mechanical treat- 
ment to separate the fibers from 
one another. 

In Japan, two or three pounds 
of the softened bark are placed on 
a substantial cherry or oak table, 
and thoroughly beaten for a quar- 
ter of an hour by two workmen 
by means of small but heavy rods. 
The material is turned over very 
frequently to ensure its being evenly beaten. In China and in Siam 
the bark is laid on stone flagging and pounded with wooden mallets. 
In Annam even more powerful means are used, a perfected stamper, 
which will be described further on. The resultant pulp is placed 
in bamboo baskets and washed thoroughly in the river. 

The washed pulp is placed in a rectangular wooden vat about 
4 by 10 feet, containing water to a depth of about an inch, and 
having a slightly concave bottom to facilitate emptying when 
necessary. The mixture is stirred around by four women for about 
half an hour to make it absolutely homogeneous. 

The pulp must now be sized, partly to give it a certain degree of 





MAKING THE SHEETS 
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WASHING THE Putp AFTER TRITURATION 


resistance to absorption required by Oriental inks, but especially to 
facilitate the felting of the long bark and bamboo fibers by giving 
them a certain viscosity. Advantage is taken of the property of 
certain plants of giving a gelatinous extract with water, which is 
pre-eminently suitable for the purpose. 


Sizing Operation Important 


The Japanese use either an infusion of oreni root prepared by 
letting it macerate in water overnight, tororo juice, hortensia bark 
juice, or gelatinous rice extract. The Annamese preferably make 
use of the trunk of Cay-Go-mo, rich in glutinous substances, which 
they cut into small pieces and let 
stand in a pail, where the desired 
gummy substances are extracted. 
The Koreans add the juice of a 
certain plant known as Tak-Poul, 
the flower of which resembles the 
cotton flower, but which is not 
used for any purpose other than 
in papermaking. 

The sizing operation is of even 
greater importance in the Far East 
than it is in our modern mills on 
account of its effect on the forma- 
tion and weight of the sheet, and 
the natives give a great deal of 
care and attention to the prepara- 
tion and use of the sizing infusion. 


Making the Sheets 


The work is carried out by 
women, who dip their molds in the 
vat and raise them with an adher- 
ing layer of fibers which becomes 
felted on draining. As the sheet 
thus formed is too thin the mold 
must be dipped at least a second 
time to obtain paper of proper 
thickness. 
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The sheet is then taken off the 
mold and placed on top of other 
sheets. One point which is par- 
ticularly worthy of note is that no 
felt or cloth of any sort is inter- 
posed between the sheets, but only 
a wisp of straw to facilitate the 
picking up of the sheets later on. 
The action of the sizing infusion 
prepared from Ko-teng or from 
oreni root is such that the sheets 
have no tendency to stick together. 

When five to six hundred sheets 
have thus been piled on top of one 
another they are weighted. down 
with heavy stones (Japan, Korea), 
or placed in a primitive press 
(Annam) to squeeze out the water 


The final drying is sometimes 
accomplished by simply exposing 
to the action of sunlight, but more 
frequently by applying the sheets 
to the highly polished walls of.a 
specially constructed kiln, by means 
of a brush which has been dipped 
in “Gé-M6” water. The paper is 
thus given a finish at the same 
time that it is dried, in the same manner that photographs are 
given a glossy finish by drying them in contact with a clean glassy 
surface. The sheets are finally bundled and wrapped up. 


Manufacture of Paper in Annam 


Having considered papermaking methods in the East in general, 
we shall now describe in greater detail those used in Annam. We 
are indebted to Mr. Brun, general manager of the Papeteries de 
l'Indo-Chine, for the information on the processes, and to Mr. 
Crevost, curator of the agricultural, commercial and industrial 
museum at Hanoi, for the photographs illustrating this article. 
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PRESSING THE PAPER 


For a long time paper was made exclusively from the bark of 
“Cay-Gio,” but now the natives add a certain amount of paper trim- 
mings and waste paper, and the addition of bamboo is gradually 
gaining ground. There are two distinct grades of “Cay-Gio” bark; 
the first is known as “Vo Nao” and is harvested from May to 
November on trees growing wild in the forest, while the second, 
called “Vo Gio,” comes from cultivated trees, which are generally 
grown on the site of former forests or on hillocks covered with 
brushwood. The first barking takes place when the trees are three 
years old. Vo Gio bark is thicker than Vo Nao and it has less of the 
outer blackish skin which must be removed. The price of the 
former is much_ higher, being 
about $6 to $8 a picul (132 pounds) 
as compared with $3 to $4 for Vo 
Nao. In the upper regions, such 
as the provinces of Bac Kan and 
Cao Bang and in the Lakes region, 
the bark of a tree called “Cay- 
Moc” is also used. It is very 
thick, about 1% inches, and has 
the appearance of a highly com- 
pressed bundle of fibers, each ele- 
ment of which remains distinct. 


Preparation of the Pulp 


The bark, which is always de- 
livered dry, is first soaked for two 
or three days in a pond to soften 
it and give it a slight retting, which 
facilitates the removal of the black 
pellicle or skin. On removing it 
from the water it is placed in heaps 
and beaten or trampled to peel off 
and disintegrate the pellicle. The 
latter is then eliminated as com- 
pletely as possible by taking each 
piece of bark separately and scrap- 
ing the outside with a slightly 
sharpened knife-blade. 
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The next step is maceration with lime, which is carried out in 
tanks built of masonry about 12 to 18 feet long, 6 feet wide and 
1% to 2 feet deep. No fixed amount of lime is used. The opera- 
tion takes about four to five days, according to the season. 

When maceration is judged to have proceeded far enough, the 


ie 


Fic. 2.—MortTar 


bark is transferred to a boiler, also built of masonry, in the shape 
of a tower. The bottom consists of a concave cast iron pot, under 
which is the furnace. The fuel consists of rice straw or thatching 
grass. To avoid burning or blackening the bark, logs are placed in 
the bottom of the boiler to prevent direct contact of the bark with 
the iron. The method of closing is as primitive as the apparatus 
itself, and consists in merely applying a layer of wet clay on top of 
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the charge. Cooking is continued for 24 hours. (Fig. 1 is a dia- 
grammatic sketch of a maceration tank and boiler, which are always 
placed side by side.) 

The bark is now removed to a tank of water where it is allowed 
to soak for two or three days, after which it is sorted. This work 


AND PESTLE 


is always done by women and consists in dividing the bark into two 
portions. The inner one, which is clean, is used for writing paper, 
while the outer portion, to which there always remain attached par- 
ticles of thin black skin, is made into second-grade papers which 
are used mostly for wrapping purposes. 

After sorting, the bark is again washed, in running water this 
time, and to avoid loss it is placed in bamboo baskets. 
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The preparation being now complete, the bark is brought to the 
mortar, which is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2. A boy places 
the material in the mortar, about a handful at a time, and the work- 
men operate the heavy weight five or six times before each addi- 
tion. This work is extremely hard and must be done by strong men. 
The pestle must be raised as high as possible, and the workmen 
must not only raise the heavy weight but also overcome the re- 
sistance of the bamboo spring. On the down stroke he must press 


meme memes ee 





stirred with a considerable amount of water. When the mixture is 


quite homogeneous a glutinous infusion, obtained by maceration of 
chips of “G6-M6” wood, is added, for the purpose of slightly sizing 
the paper and especially to prevent the sheets from sticking to one 
another when they are pressed. The vats, which are of wood, are 
about 3 by 12 feet long and 2 feet deep. On each side are placed 
four women (congais), who make the sheets by means of special 
molds consisting of three parts: 


Fic. 3.—Press , : 
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Fic. 4—Dryinc KItn 


down with all his strength, and just before the pestle touches the 
mortar he must give a slight twisting motion. The continual addi- 
tion of fresh material gradually forces the bark first added to the 
side and top of the mortar. When the mortar has a full charge the 
boy takes what is forced to the side and places it back in the center 
under the pestle. Trituration requires about an hour and a half, 
and each operation gives about 20 pounds of wet pulp. 


Making the Sheets 


The pulp is placed in very closely-woven bamboo baskets and is 
washed in running water, after which it is put in the vats and 


(1) The mold proper, which resembles a laid wire, is made 
entirely of very fine bamboo threads. 

(2) A frame supporting the bamboo cloth, which is made of 
bamboo 1% inches wide and is reinforced by suitable cross pieces. 

(3) An upper frame, also of bamboo about 1% inches wide, 
which is placed over the mold and which has only three sides. 

The three parts are merely held together by hand by the women 
manipulating them. The mold is dipped in the liquid with the open 
side of the upper frame tilted downward. Once it is in the vat the 
mold is placed level, and on raising it out of the pulp it is tilted in 
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the opposite direction. When the operator considers the sheet suffi- 
ciently well felted she tilts the mold to let the excess water run out. 
If the sheet is not thick enough, or if it is too irregular, she 
rapidly scoops out more liquid. It is readily understood that such 
a procedure cannot give a sheet of very uniform thickness, and 
the edge along the open side of the mold cannot but be thinner 
than the others. 

The sheets, which are very easily removed from the mold, are 
placed on top of one another, and when a sufficient pile has been 
made it is put in a very primitive press (Fig. 3) for about 4 hours 
to remove the excess of water. 

After they are taken out of the press, each sheet is stuck on the 
well polished wall of a masonry kiln (Fig. 4) by merely pressing 
them on with the hand. When all the water has evaporated the 
sheets begin to peel off. They are then taken down and packed 
ready for sale. The kiln is heated in the same way as the furnace 
for cooking the bark, by burning rice straw or thatching grass. 

The sheets are generally 12 by 26 inches, and 100 sheets make a 
ream. It is very difficult to obtain other sizes, as the Annamese 
are yery conservative. 


Use of Oriental Papers 


The uses are quite numerous on account of the remarkable 
strength and softness of bamboo and bark papers. In their natural 
state, that is, without having undergone any special treatment, they 
are put to the same uses as those to which we put our paper, 
namely, writing, making books and wrapping all sorts of objects. 

They also undergo numerous transformations at the hands of 
skilled craftsmen who are artists in their respective lines, and thus 
we have leather paper, oiled paper, tissue paper, créped paper, and 
numberless others. 

The first-mentioned of these is prepared by coating the paper 
successively with a thin layer of rice paste (to which has been 
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added lamp black), perilla oil and a finishing composition contain- 
ing the required dye and a suitable gum. It is very elastic and is 
used for making towels, tobacco pouches, pipe cases, and other 
objects. 

The base for oiled papers is generally a high grade mulberry 
paper. These papers are put to a large variety of uses. On account 
of their transparency they are used in place of glass (windows, 
lanterns, etc.), while their waterproof properties make them suit- 
able for making clothes, umbrellas, hats, and other objects which 
must stand up against moisture. 

Paper fabrics are used for light summer clothing, are made of 
a silk thread warp and a paper thread filler, the latter being made 
by twisting long strips of mulberry paper by hand. 


Conclusion 

In spite of the wonderful qualities of these papers, in spite also 
of the force of tradition, the life of the papermaking villages is 
gradually dying out. In the not distant future this paper industry, 
which has existed for over 2,000 years at least, will become a thing 
of the past. It has refused to change in the course of its long 
existence; in desiring to remain young it has become extremely old, 
while machine-made paper, the child of civilization, is daily showing 
greater vitality and penetrating ever farther into those regions 
which were formerly closed to Westerners and everything pertain- 
ing to Western civilization. It is true that at times it is regarded 
with distrust; but if it is presented under the form of bamboo 


paper its name wins it the astonished sympathy of the natives. In 
this form it travels as far as Europe, where it appears to us as a 
rejuvenated and quite civilized bamboo paper, coming at a most 
opportune moment to lend a helping hand to the spruce forests, 
which are hard pressed to meet the ever-increasing demands made 
upon them. We are pleased to greet it as the symbol of the past 
and as the hope of future generations. 
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USE OF COST INVENTORY DATA IN COMPILATION OF 
INCOME TAX RETURNS' 


The part of the tax law (Section 203) which covers inventories 
reads as follows: “That whenever, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, the use of inventories is necessary in order clearly to deter- 
mine the income of any taxpayer, inventory shall be taken by such 
taxpayer upon such basis, as the Commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary, may prescribe as conforming, as nearly as may 
be to the best accounting practice in the trade or business, and as 
most clearly reflecting the income.” 

Special attention may be called to the part which states: “Con- 
forming as nearly as may be to the best accounting practice in the 
trade.” This means a whole lot and perhaps means the whole thing 
as far as costing and pricing is concerned. 


Where Inventory Affects Tax Returns 


A few points where the inventory affects the tax return will be 
mentioned. 

1. Although in some cases, it may be possible to file an income 
tax return without an inventory, any return which is made on an 
accrual basis must of necessity contain an inventory. It is quite 
obvious that a true profit and loss statement cannot be made up 
without an inventory at the beginning and at the end of the period. 
Whether the inventory is correct, or not, is another matter. 

2. From the standpoint of the tax law, there is really not much 
chance in going wrong in the method of pricing inventories any 
more. 

The requirement of the Revenue Act is cost or cost or market 
whichever is lower. I suppose the majority of companies now use 
the second method. 

Determining cost or market, whichever is lower, can be done in 
two ways: One by extending the invertory wholly at cost and 
wholly at market and taking the lower of the two;. and the other, 
by extending each individual item at cost or market, whichever is 
lower. The Revenue Department recognizes the latter of these two 
methods. 

May Be Done in Two Ways 


Cost or market, whichever is lower, is undoubtedly the correct 
and the only way to price the inventory. However, there are plenty 
of chances to do the actual pricing incorrectly unless you are sure 
that your costs or market quotations are correct. 

Ii you are reasonably sure these are right, then your pricing 
difficulties are limited. 

It must be admitted that there are quite a number of “kinks” in 
pricing the inventory. For instance, when pricing Work in Process 


*From N. A. C. A. Bulletin. 


and Finished Product, and where you are using an operation cost 
system, you have to decide whether you will use the year’s average 
cost, the last month’s cost, the replacement cost or the cost over 
the period when the product on hand was manufactured. 


The Best Thing to Do 


Probably the best thing to do in this case is to use the cost for 
the period in which the product is made. However, this is often a 
difficult thing to determine, as the question is always put: “Is the 
stock on hand that which was made last or that which was made 
earlier in the year?” There is, of course, only one answer to this 
question if the stock is standard merchandisable items which have a 
continuous inflow and outflow. In such cases it is a very easy 
matter to gauge a proportion which is on hand as compared with 
the last two or three months’ sales. 

On the other hand, if the items are some which take a long time 
to move, this fact can also be determined from the records of sales 
over the period. 

One method of figuring the material inventory at cost which has 
been approved by the Treasury Department, is to take the last 
received invoices of different classes of material and draw off from 
them figures both for quantity and value, until a total quantity is 
accumulated which equals the final inventory quantities. The total 
value of these quantities naturally gives the total inventory value. 
Obviously, this entails quite a little work if there is an extensive 
variety of materials in the inventory. 


Items of Obsolete Stock 


Then there are the items of obsolete stock and those items which 
are unsalable and unusable at normal price, or in the normal way, 
because of damage, imperfections, change of style, odd lots, etc., 
including second-hand merchandise taken in exchange. It has been 
determined that such items should be valued at bona fide selling 
prices, less cost of selling. All such items, whether in the raw 
state, semi-finished or finished, should be valued on a reasonable 
basis, considering the usability and condition of the items, but in no 
case should the value be less than scrap. 

Perhaps it may be in order at this point to state what is considered 
“market” and “cast” by the Revenue Department. 


What “Cost” Means 


From an analysis of Regulations No. 62, we gather that “Cost” 
means the following: 

1. In the case of merchandise which was on hand at the beginning 
of the year, the inventory price of such goods is the cost. 
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2. Fhe cost of merchandise which has been purchased since the 
beginning of the taxable year is the invoice price less trade and 
other discounts with the exception of strictly cash discounts, ap- 
proximating a fair interest rate which may or may not be deducted 
at the option of the taxpayer provided a consistent course is fol- 
lowed. To this net price should be added transportation and other 
necessary charges incurred in acquiring the goods. 

3. The cost of items which have been manufactured or produced 
since the beginning of the year is the cost of the raw material enter- 
ing into the manufacture, plus expenditures for direct labor and 
overhead expenses together with a reasonable proportion of man- 
agement charges, but not including any selling cost or return on 
capital. 

4. In any cases where the usual method for figuring cost of pro- 
duction cannot be applied, it is allowable to approximate costs upon 
a reasonable basis which conforms with the established trade prac- 
tice in the particular industry. 


What “Market” Means 


From an analysis of Regulations No. 62, we gather that “Market” 
means the following: 

1. Current bid price prevailing at the date of the inventory for 
the particular merchandise in the volume in which it is usually pur- 
chased by the taxpayer. 

2. Where no open market quotations are obtainable, the taxpayer 
must use such proof of a fair market price at the date or dates 
nearest the inventory which may be available. These may be actual 
specific. transactions in reasonable volume and made in good faith or 
compensation for cancellation of contracts for purchased commit- 
ments. 

3. Where, because of certain abnormal conditions, the taxpayer 
has in the regular course of business offered such merchandise as is 
contained in the inventory at prices lower than the current bid price, 
such inventory items may be valued at these prices less allowances 
for selling expenses, The correctness of such prices will be de- 
termined by reference to the actual sales of the taxpayer for a 
reasonable period before and after the inventory. 

Prices which vary materially from the actual prices so ascer- 
tained will not be accepted as reflecting the market value. 


Another Point 


Another point in connection with the costing and pricing of in- 
ventories should be made, namely, that the basis which has once been 
adopted since 1920 cannot be changed except by obtaining permission 
from the Commissioner of the Internal Revenue Department. 

When I say “cannot be changed,” I mean, of course, from one 
correct valuation basis to another. If an incorrect basis has been 
used, it can be changed without consulting the Commissioner and 
it should be changed promptly. 

One or two other minor points might be mentioned. Inventories 
of affiliated companies should be figured at actual cost, less the 
profit which may be taken in billing from one company to another. 

Inventories of raw materials, of course, should be priced at a net 
figure, after deduction of all trade discounts. In the case of strictly 
cash discounts, it is customary to regard them as additions to in- 
come, the materials being set up at the price before deducting the 
cash discounts. 


The Matter of Freight 


The matter of freight is often a moot question. Some concerns 
add the freight to the material cost, others set it up in a separate 
account and prorate it over the cost of goods, and in some cases it is 
treated as a loss and gain item. 

The concern which is producing a main product and several by- 
products in addition has somewhat a more involved problem in the 
pricing and keeping of their inventories. The cost of the main 
product is usually figured by taking the cost of the material as pur- 


chased and adding the labor expense incurred in processing, deduct- 


Cost SECTION 


ing from this total the full value of the by-products produced. The 
balance is the cost of the main product, 

Cost, or cost or market, whichever is lower, applied to the main 
product, but the only available basis for by-product is the market. 

The actual true cost of by-product is difficult to figure on account 
of their being joint products rising out of the same operations that 
produce the main product, and, therefore, they must be valued on 
a market basis in arriving at the cost of the main product. 

However, if such products can be identified in process following 
the prime operations, they may be valued at the original value 
placed upon them when costs were figured. But if such products are 
not identified in subsequent process, the only basis of value is the 
current market price. 

The correct taking of inventory is as important as pricing it. 


Standard Price Practice for Inventory 


It may be in order to outline briefly a standard practice for in- 
ventory-taking in the shop. 

First, draw up an inventory organization chart and lay out the 
responsibility of inventory supervisors and captains. 

Place the inventory under the charge of the Comptroler with the 
factory manager responsible for factory methods. 

Have the comptroller write up full detailed standard practice 
instructions and distribute them to those in any way involved in 
inventorying. 

Placing responsible persons, such as production manager and gen- 
eral foremen, etc., in charge of sections in the factory. Assign to 
each their crew and their particular responsibility. 

Take inventory by the double tag system so that a recount can 
be made. 

Before Count Is Actually Started 


3efore the count is actually started, take time for the following: 

1. Make an absolute clean-up of all borings and turnings, etc., 
in the shop. 

2. Inspect and dispose of all scrap and obsolete material. 

3. Return all surplus materials to the proper storerooms. 

4. Return all commercial tools such as jigs and fixtures that are 
not included in machine set ups to tool cribs. 

5. Arrange all stock in piles or on trays, etc., in order to facili- 
tate the actual count. 

Take particular care to see that everything is included in the 
inventory for which liability is not set up. 

Inventory tags should be issued by the Cost Department direct to 
the assistant supervisors and complete record should be kept to see 
that all are returned and accounted for. 

When the count has been made and the inventory tags written and 
attached to the goods, they should not be pulled until release is given 
by the general supervisor or his assistant who personally should 
review the particular department which is ready for release and 
make a spot check, at least. 

When the Count Has Been Completed 

When the count has been completed, and the tags all pulled and 
passed to the Cost Department, this department should proceed as 
follows: 

1. Theck for any missing tags. 

2. ist on the inventory sheets by classes of merchandise (much 
of this can be done in advance.) 

Price and extend, checking both. 
. Compare with inventory control accounts. 


un > WwW 


. Make any necessary book adjustments. 


New Du Pont Dye for Paper 
The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
has just placed on the market a new acid color, known as Pontacyl 
Light Red BL. It is a bright bluish red shade, possessing excep 
tional fastness to light, and is said to be one of the best fast to 
light acid reds for calender coloring or coating of paper. 
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EVIDENCE. IN SUPPORT OF CLAIM FOR PAID-IN SURPLUS 


Retrospective appraisals, if made in a manner satisfactory to 
the Bureau and in accordance with the provisions of Treasury 
Division 3367, amending Article 836 of Regulations 45 (1920 Edition) 
and Article 836 of Regulations 62, may be submitted to show the 
redetermination of invested capital; the fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913, for the purpose of depreciation and for the de- 
termination of taxable profit or deductible loss in the event of a 
sale; for determining the fair cash value of property exchanged 
for stock or shares; and subject to the various sections of the law 
and regulations covering reorganizations, for the purpose of de- 
termining the fair cash value of property as of the date of a 
reorganization. Retrospective appraisals, however, will only be 
considered in the absence of more satisfactory evidence and in any 
case will be accepted only after careful scrutiny and will be fol- 
lowed only to the extent to which their reasonableness is fully 
established. 

The method of constructing appraisals, facts presented and man- 
ner in which these are presented, must necessarily vary in individual 
cases and no rigid rules or forms can be prescribed, but it is 
essential that certain fundamental data be submitted in all cases. 
If the details of these data are too voluminous to be included in 
the appraisal schedules submitted, all details and work sheets should 
be placed together in such manner that the correctness of results 
obtained from their use may be readily checked, if necessary, by 
engineers of the Bureau. Accompanying the tabulated data ade- 
quate information should be supplied to describe the method of 
preparation, their contents and any unusual features which may 
develop during the examination. The history of the business and 
the manner in which the assets claimed in the appraisal were ac- 
quired, should be clear and definite, particularly as to whether the 
assets were purchased for cash or were acquired through bar- 
gain or reorganization, or, if paid for in stock or shares, their 
market value as at date of the transaction. Retrospective appraisals 
shall include a complete physical inventory of all items in existence, 
on the date of making the appraisal. The capital changes (consist- 
ing of additions and eliminations) that occurred between the basic 
date and the date of making the appraisal, must be set up in de- 
tail, with descriptions, costs and actual dates of changes. Elimina- 
tions of this nature, however, made prior to January 1, 1909, need 
not be recorded, unless the appraisal is submitted for the purpose 
of proving a paid-in surplus with respect to property acquired prior 
to that date. 

The accompanying Forms, designated as Appraisal Form No. 1 
and Appraisal Form No. 2, indicate the general requirements of 
retrospective appraisals under the provisions of Treasury Decision 
3367 and this mimeograph. Inasmuch as it is evident that special 
requirements needed in some cases cannot be fully covered in any 
fixed form, variations will be permitted and will not be held to be 
prejudicial to the acceptance of the appraisal as competent evidence, 
provided that it contains the necessary information presented in a 
manner which may be readily reviewed and checked. 


Information Required in Retrospective Appraisals 
(In accordance with Appraisal Forms No. 1 and 2.) 


1. Description of Item.—Sufficient information shall be furnished 
to permit accurate identification and determination of reasonableness 
of value claimed. 

2. Date of Acquisition—Each item should be so designated as 
to definitely indicate whether the date of its acquisition is ascer- 
tained from actual records, from other authentic data, or is esti- 
mated. Dates based upon other authentic data may be the approxi- 
mate dates known to be reasonably accurate within the memory of 
a responsible person or persons when corroborated or may be de- 
termined by the known dates of acquisition of major items which 


govern the dates of acquisition of various equipment accessory. to 
such major items, 

When property has been acquired second-hand by the taxpayer, 
it is necessary that the age of the various items of property thus 
acquired shall be disclosed. The dates of which the property was 
new must be given in all cases where records under original owner- 
ship are obtainable. 

3. Serviceable Life—The expired and remaining serviceable life 
of all items contained in the appraisal inventory as at the basic 
date must be indicated in accordance with the provisions of 
Treasury Decision 3367. The measure of serviceable life remaining 
after basic date, (item (b) in column 3 of both Forms No. 1 and 
No. 2) shall be the years of life elapsed between the basic date 
and the date the appraisal was made plus years of life remaining 
after date appraisal was made, in accordance with a detailed physical 
examination of the condition of the assets. 

4. Original Costs—(See Appraisal Form No. 1.)—The total cost 
of each item included in the appraisal must be provided when availa- 
ble from actual records. In the absence of actual cost records, 
normal costs as of the date the items were acquired will be ac- 
cepted when their correctness is satisfactorily established. Freight, 
installation and actual invoice cost of an item must be shown 
separately where obtainable. 


Reproductive Cost (New) as of March 1, 1913, or Other Basic 


Date 
(See Appraisal Form No. 2.) 

Complete details of the date used in determining reproduction 
costs should be given. Prices of machinery and equipment must, 
wherever possible, be supported by reference to the actual manu- 
facturers of the different items. Prices of materials and the de- 
termined costs of foundations, installations, freight, cartage and 
similar costs of these items, must in all cases be in sufficient detail 
that their correctness may be accurately checked. 

5. Depreciation and Obsolescence to Basic Date—The annual 
rate per cent of depreciation and percentage of depreciation accrued 
to the basic date shall be shown for each item in the appraisal. 

‘The total amount of obsolescence accrued to basic date as well 
as other losses actually sustained with respect to the item in 
question such as through damage by fire, storm, abandonment or in- 
adequacy should likewise be shown in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Articles 838 to 842 of Regulations 45 


and 62 and 
Treasury Decision 3367, 


The annual rate and total accrued percentage of depreciation 
shall be computed by the straight-line method, based on total life 
from original acquisition, to end of serviceable life, as determined 
at date of making appraisal and must be used both prior and sub- 
sequent to basic date, unless ‘satisfactory evidence such as date and 
cost of rehabilitation is submitted that different rates should be 
used. 

6. Appraised Sound Value as at Basic Date.——(See Appraisal 
Form No. 1.)—Appraised sound value at basic date shall be based 
on original cost less accrued depreciation, which shall include, in 
addition to wear and tear, all other losses actually sustained, such 


as damage through storm or fire, abandonment. or shrinkage in 


Items not in active 
use should be so indicated and any value assigned in excess of 
salvage value must be established by satisfactory evidence. 


value due to obsolescence or other inadequacy. 


Appraised March 1, 1913, or Other Basic Date Fair Market 
Value 


(See Appraisal Form No. 2.) 
Reproductive cost less accrued depreciation, together with all 


other losses as described under the preceding paragraph, to the 
basic date, represents the net value of the item as to that date. 
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Accrued depreciation shall be computed by the straight-line method, 
using reproductive cost as the basis for its application. bi 

The actual costs where ascertainable should be so set up as~to 
be readily comparable with estimated reproductive costs. On 
buildings and other structures, the reproductive costs of which are 
based on quantities of labor and materials, if any abnormal differ- 
ence exists between actual cost and computed reproductive cost, 
satisfactory explanation of such difference shall be made. 

Basic date means date as of which valuation is made. For re- 
constructed asset accounts this will be the beginning of the first 
year for which invested capital is used. 

In the case of retrospective appraisals for determining paid-in 
surplus or March 1, 1913, value, reasonable allowances may be 
included in the reproductive cost for engineers’ and architects’ fees, 
fire insurance, compensation and liability insurance and interest and 
taxes accrued during the construction period. Each item of this 
character shall be shown separately and its reasonableness proved. 
In cases of appraisals showing a redetermination of invested capital, 
such items will be allowed only in casees where it can be shown 
that such expenses were actually incurred. 

Appraisals submitted with respect to depreciable properties having 
an economic life less than a normal physical life must give due 
consideration to the actual serviceable life of such property, in 
determining its sound value as at any basic date. With respect 
to such properties, the setting up of March 1, 1913, reproductive 
and sound values is not considered admissible as a basis of com- 
puting depreciation or other losses unles the March 1, 1913, repro- 
ductive value is amortized uniformly over the actual operating life 
of the property and full effect given to such part of the amortiza- 
tion as occurred prior to March 1, 1913, in setting up the net re- 
maining value with respect to which depreciation or other loss is 
claimed. Special tools, patterns and similar assets shall not be 
assigned any value if their cost has been recovered through having 
been included in the cost of goods sold. 

The foregoing requirements are intended as explanatory of the 
appraisal requirements set forth in Treasury Decision 3367, and in 
no case are to be considered as cancelling any of the provisions of 
that Decision. (Mim, 3209, dated June 27, 1924.) 

Appraisal Form No. 1 
When used as evidence in support of: 
(a) Claim for reconstruction of plant account. 
(b) Other invested capital determinations. 
Detailed 
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Appraisal Form No. 2 
When used as evidence in support of: 
(a) Depreciation based on March 1, 1913, fair market value. 


(b) Gain or loss on sale of assets acquired prior to March 1, 
1913. 


(c) Paid-in surplus as of a specific date of reorganization as 
specifically defined by Revenue Acts and Regulations. 


Cost SECTION 
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RETROACTIVE APPRAISALS IN DETERMINING INVESTED CAPITAL.— 
The Bureau should accept retrospective appraisals of property as 
conclusive evidence of paid-in surplus when it is satisfied under the 
regulations that the facts upon which the appraisals are based are 
true. It should accept such proof of the facts in this and in all 
similar cases where the law directs that the value of property at a 
given_bgsic date be ascertained as is ordinarily accepted in business 
transactions of a like character. (A. R. R. 747; C. B. June, 1922, 
p. 353. See also A. R. R. 272; C. B. Dec., 1921, p. 173, as to retro- 
spective appraisal to determine basis for depreciation.) 


VERIFICATION OF RETROSPECTIVE APPRAISAL.—Held, that since the 
M Company is unable to tie up the inventory as of the date as of 
which the appraisal was made with the books of the corporation 
and thus to determine either the date of acquisition or the cost of 
practically 100 per cent of such inventory, the appraisal submitted 
is not susceptible of verification within the requirements of T. D. 
3367 (C. B. Dec., 1922, p. 243) (A. R. R. 2406; C. B. June, 1923, 
p. 206. This ruling represents a reconsideration of A. R. R. 1276; 
C. B. Dec., 1922, p. 244, holding that the appraisal should be accepted 
subject to check as to individual items.) 


EvIDENCE AS TO VALUE OF ProperTy Pap IN Neep Nor Be as 
or Exact Date or ConvEyANCE.—The real meaning of article 63, 
Regulations 41 (under Revenue Act of 1917), is that the appraisal of 
property conveyed to a corporation in exchange for its stock must 
have been made as of the date of transfer, but not necessarily on 
the exact date of conveyance. As the evidence produced in this 
case shows that there was no appreciable increase in the value of 
real estate in the locality between January 1, 1911, the date of trans- 
fer, and the subsequent appraisals of the property about a year later, 
the claim of the corporation for an addition to its invested capital as 
paid-in surplus is allowed. (A. R. R. 161; C. B. Dec., 1920, p. 345. 
However, in A. R. R. 358; C. B. June, 1921, p. 382, also under the 
1917 Act, it was held that a taxpayer should not be permitted to set 
up as invested capital on January 1, 1913, an estimated amount based 
on theoretical additions and deductions from an appraisal as of 
January 1, 1917. This latter ruling would appear to be somewhat 
modified by the present regulations.) 


DETERMINATION OF VALUES BY APPRAISALS.—Held, that the ap- 
praised value of the plant of a corporation based on cost as of 
December 22, 1919, plus depreciation from February 14, 1917, the 
date the property was taken over to that date, be used to determine 
the value at February 14, 1917; that depreciation rates be determined 
by the life of the property and applied to value determined at acqui- 
sition, with an accelerated rate on machinery during 1917, when the 
plant was running at double capacity; that salaries of the principal 
officers of the company, who are also the sole stockholders, be al- 
lowed on basis of those paid by similar industrial plants. (A. R. R. 
390; C. B. June, 1921, p. 371.) 
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For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Rites Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company . 


S965 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


tained, 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 
FOR DEWATERING PULP 


ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 


CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in capacity. 


3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—small power required to operate. 
4. HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street New York 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 
WESTERN PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 


KALAMAZOO 
ST. AUSTELL 


EASTON HOLYOKE 
JACKSONVILLE PENSACOLA 


CLAYS ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE FOAM KILLER 


FELT SOAP and OTHER SPECIALTIES 





puatere wo UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 22." 2 


(Best ak tan ta SCREEN PLATES 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate e. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 


ROLLED COPPER AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
SCREEN PLATES FOR ROTARY SCREENS 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation 








Recommended by Screen Makers 











WE BUILD 
Head Gates and Gate Hoists 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO. 
_ Dayton, Ohio 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO., EASTON 


COLORS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































Obituary 


Ira L. Anderson 





RicuMonp, Va., July 28, 1924—Ira L. Anderson, 66, senior mem- 
ber of the Anderson-Wilson Paper Company, died July 23 at 1:05 
o'clock in his home in Forest Hill. 

Mr. Anderson had been one of the leading business men of 
Richmond prior to his death and the firm of Anderson-Wilson Paper 
Company was known throughout the country. 

The entire life of Mr. Anderson was spent in the paper business, 
the present business being organized in 1900. Previous to that 
time Mr. Anderson was associated with the Richmond Paper Com- 
pany. After more than twenty-five years of service he left the 
company to enter business for himself. 

He was a member of the Modern Woodmen of the World. 

He is survived by his wife, two daughters, Misses Ruth and 
Jessie G. Anderson, two sons, Clyde S. and Edward C. Anderson. 


Daniel Mahoney 
3oston, Mass., July 23, 1924.—After an illness of three years, 
“Dan” Mahoney, died on Saturday last, at the age of 74 years. He 
was one of the best known individuals identified with the Rag and 
Paper Stock business of this section. 

When Mr. Mahoney arrived in this country, a small boy, he met 
Colonel Sam Train of Train-Smith Company, who took a fancy to 
the Irish lad and employed him. For over sixty years, until illness 
compelled him to retire, Mr. Mahoney was associated with the 
Train-Smith Company in charge of their Rag and Paper Stock 
department and was recognized as an authority on the products 
handled by his firm. He leaves a widow and one son to mourn his 


k SS. 


Clayton C. Barnes 
RocueEster, Mich., July 28, 1924——Clayton C. 
the Barnes Paper Mills at this place died, July 1. Mr. Barnes, who 
was born March 22, 1874, was the son of William H. 
died in 1903. Clayton Barnes took over the ownership of the paper 
mill on the death of his father. The Barnes Paper Mill has been in 
the Barnes family for a period of sixty years. 


Barnes, owner of 


3arnes, who 





Miller Bros. Co. Buys Factory 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Newark, N. J., July 28, 1924—The Miller Brothers Company, 
manufacturer of paper bags has purchased the plant of the Breeze 
Metal Hose & Manufacturing Company, on South street, between 
Pacific and Jefferson streets. The property covers about sixteen 
city lots and consists of one and two story brick and concrete build- 
ings containing 25,000 square feet. The new owners will take pos- 
session after alterations have been made. 


Tileston & Hollingsworth to Build 


| FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., July 28, 1924.—The Morton C. Tuttle Company, 
86 Park Square Building has closed a contract with the Tileston & 
Hollingsworth Company, Hyde Park, to erect a four-story beater 
room and a three-story rag boiler room. Work will be begun at 
once. George F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York city, is the en- 
gineer. 


Writing Association Moves to Springfield 


The Writing, Cover and Tissue Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tions will move their headquarters to Springfield, Mass., on August 
lst, where they will be located at 44 Vernon street. A New York 
office will be maintained, as heretofore, at 18 East 41st street. 
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erent Incorporations 


Pe.ton & Fenic Paper Co., Rochester, New York. 
$20,000. 





Capital 
Incorporators, W. and L. Brown, H. Fenig. Attorneys, 
Warren & Rozenberg, Rochester, 

ErseL STATIONERY Propucts, Manhattan, New York. 
$20,000. 
Attorney, M. P. Schaffer, 1,463 Broadway, New York. 

SANITARY Paper Propucts CorporaTIoNn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Capital 
Incorporators, H. Oppenheim, A. P. Burch, M, Ligham. 


Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, A. W. Slick, J. F. Diebold, John 
Michael, Pittsburgh. 

Eucene K, PLtuMity Company, paper boxes, Philadelphia. Capital, 
$100,000. Incorporator, E. K. Plumly. 

Tue FeperaL Paper AND Twine Company, Akron, Ohio, 500 
shares no par. Incorporators, James J. Laughlin, Jr., Harold H. 
Burton, I. E. Mitchell, H. G. Viele and John M. Connors. 

Pratr Paper Company of Seattle, Washington. Capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators, R. H. Pratt, W, J. Pratt and W. E. Pratt. 

Luzerne Paper Corp., Manhattan, New York, 1,000 shares com- 
mon stock, no par value. Incorporators, H. A. McEntee, M. R. 
O’Shaughnessy, S. Attorney, L. Oppenheimer, 60 Wall 
street, New York. 

ASSOCIATED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS, Manhattan, New York, 
capital $20,000. Incorporators, J. A. Wickham, R. A. Woodend, E. 
S. Higgins. Attorneys, Franks, Wickham & Brown, 25 Broad street, 
New York. 

Paciric PAPER Propucts Company, Seattle, Washington. Capital 
stock $140,000. Incorporators, A. F. McIntosh, William O’Brien 
and Hugh McDonald. 

Ira L. Breese & Co., INc., Manhattan, New York. 
wood pulp. Capital $500,000. 

THe JoHN Witpinc Paper Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 
Capital, $100,000 common and $100,000 preferred; to manufacture 


Brown. 


Dealers in 


Incorporator: I. L. Beebe. 


and sell paper, printing and stationery supplies. Directors: John 
Wilding, William W. Preston, Fred G. Schwier. 
Wynn Paper Propucts Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Capital, $100,000: Incorporators: John J. Wynn, Grace M. Wynn 
and James H. Wynn, all of Boston. 

JAFFE BrotHers, Manhattan, New York, paper and rags. Capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators: S. Levine, V. Fiddler, M. Postal. (At- 
torneys, Blumofe & Levine, 1,540 Broadway). 


New Unit at Jaite Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Jaite, Ohio, July 28, 1924——The Jaite Company, of Jaite, Ohio, 
one of the largest manufacturers in the country of heavy paper 
bags, has grown considerably since it was organized 25 years ago. 
The great popularity of Jaite Puncture and Waterproof Bags with 
cement and flour manufacturers has made necessary several ad- 
ditional plant units in the past few years. The Austin Company, 
engineers and builders, Cleveland, has been awarded another con- 
tract by the Jaite Company. The new unit is to be an Austin No. 
2 Standard Building 90 x 130 ft. Construction and material pur- 
chases through Cleveland office of the builders. 


West Virginia Orders Big Book Machine 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Worcester, Mass., July 28, 1924——The West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company has placed with Rice, Barton & Fales Company, an 
order for a machine for the manufacture of book paper that will be 
the largest of the kind ever constructed. The machine will weigh 
1,000 tons and will be ready for delivery in December. The machine 
will be 250 feet long with a width on the floor of 28 feet and a 


maximum height of 15 feet. The receipt of the order insures full 
time. 
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FD. QUALITY PULPS 


1864 1924 


“EXCELSIOR” 


FELTS Com) “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
. 7 Bleached Sulphite 


Vonwe 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER “FORSHAGA” 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality Bleached Sulphite 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 

pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 

felts manufactured in America. 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 
pecial felts to meet every condition. 


end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


Binders for 
Paper Trade Journal 


$1.50 Each, Postpaid 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL binders will hold 
an average of thirteen copies each. Figure four 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened in the binder, by 
a very simple arrangement, and will open like a 
book. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with strong, black book cloth that will 
stand the hardest usage. 

If you wish to preserve your valuable copies of 
THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL for future ref- 
erence, you cannot afford to be without these 
binders. 


$1.50 Each, Postpaid 


The Lockwood Trade Journal Company, Inc. 
10 East 39th Street New York 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 


[SPECIAL | 
KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘tying L ISSUES 


No. 1 White 
Colors 


Manilla, No. 2 White 
and 
Light Weight Specialties 


Rolls and Sheets 


Mohawk Valley Paper Co. 


INCORPORATED 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JULY 26, 1924 


SUMMARY 





OEE io kbsu hears sdhovesaeneee 290 rolls 
Printing paper........... 174 cs., 167 rolls, 19 bls. 
UE. 65s sna dewalteketanne ee 507 bis., 3 cs. 
ONE oss scenes sees 3,767 rolls, 189 bls. 


Wrapping paper. .271 rolls, 36 bls., 48 cs., 11 bdls. 


Ze cShtccveusskskresaeeeeoo eee 59 cs 
EME C1. 1 Cacchusnatbeurennewee 73 cs 
EID 0.5.5 ib wines ub sae keeenewe wie 31 cs 
Pe 11 cs., 8 bls., 2 pgs. 
i Cerne tebe cbaness eedegee® 2 cs. 
PIR scsi cce ree sckebwonboad 4 cs. 
TS sanity c's ou.sGe8 weed bu in ean dee 23 cs. 
er 130 bls., 17 cs. 
Marble paper .......... Die Nese sis eeeuneee 4 cs. 
i i AE |. cn nasccnenensnesacnel 40 cs. 
i i Mi... 6. cecebeseebvoueeen aly 
Miscellaneous paper....87 cs., 1,023 rolls, 126 bls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Zarro Tobacco Company, Artena, Lisbon, 48 cs. 

Miquel, Costas & Miquel, Masaniello, Barcelona, 
1 co. 

Steiger Trading Company, by same, 3 cs. 

Standard Products Corporation, Liberty, Havre, 
21 cs. 

WALL PAPER 

F, 7. Emmerich, Celtic, Liverpocl, 2 cs. 

Equitable Trust Company, N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 507 bls. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Njassa, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 8 cs. 
A. C. Dedman, Jr., Inc., Adriatic, Liverpool, 
2 pgs. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Belgenland, Londcn, 3 
cs., 8 bls. 
DRAWING PAPER 


. Reeve Angel & Co., Belgenland, London, 2 cs. 
C. Strype, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
Reeve Angel & Co., Verbania, London, 1 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 6 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser, Njassa, Hamburg, 43 cs. 


tay Pf 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Belgenland, Lon- 
den, 10 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Verbania, London, 
7 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Roussillon, Bor- 
deaux, 95 bls. 
Orbis Products Trading Company, by same, 35 
bls. 
PRINTING PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 17 cs. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Roussillon, Bor- 
deaux, 19 bls 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 
28 cs. 

Canfield Paper Company, N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 48 cs. 

Internaticnal Acceptance Bank, 
burg, 60 cs., 118 rolls. 

Keuffel & Esser, by same, 49 rolls, 12 cs. 

Perry, Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 9 cs. 


Adriatic, Liverpool, 


Njassa, Ham- 


NEWS PRINT 
Chemical National Bank, N. Amsterdam, Retter- 
dam, 45 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, Njassa, Hamburg, 61 
rolls. : 
International 
rolls. 


Acceptance Bank, by same, 184 
WRAPPING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Njassa, Hamburg, 183 rolls. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, J. Laurent, 
Antwerp, 36 bls. 
C. Steiner, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 48 cs. 
Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Cameronia, Glasgow, 11 bdls. 
Stewart Hartshorn Company, by same, 88 rolls. 


ihmports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


PACKING PAPER 
Republic Bag & Paper Company, Innoko, Rct- 
terdam, 3,767 rolls, 189 bls. 


MARBLE PAPER 
L. de Jonge & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Ccmpany of America, Zeeland, Ant- 
werp, 40 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Company, Lutzow, Bremen, 51 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Lutzow, Bremen, 4 cs. 


LITHO PAPER 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, Celtic 
Prince, Hong Kong, 23 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER . 
F. C. Strype, Adriatic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Stip, Baer & Fuller, Liberty, Havre, 2 cs. 
N. Snellenburg, by same, 3 cs. 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company, by same, 

6 cs. 

F. C. Strype. N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Njassa, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Lancaster, Liverpool, 5 cs. 


PAPER 

Traders Paper Company, Orca, Hamburg, 405 
rolls. 

Internaticnal 
rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 38 rolls, 126 
bls. 

Heemsoth, Basse & Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, France, Havre, 6 cs. 

Guibout Freres, by same, 43 cs. 

\. L. Diament & Co., by same, 11 cs. 

F. Natard, by same, 1 cs. 

F. C. Strype, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 

Roy Crofters, by same, 9 cs. 

Coenca, Morrison & Co., Njassa, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

Globe Shipping Company, Lutzow, Bremen, 2 cs. 


Acceptance Bank, by same, 580 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 


S. Birkenstein & Sons, J. Laurent, Antwerp, 105 
bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 194 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, by same, 28 bls. rags. 

Leigh Textile Company, Celtic, Liverpovl, 80 
bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Masaniello, Bar- 
celona, 110 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 15 bls. rags, 101 bls. 
bagging. 

W. Schall & Co, by same, 121 bls. paper stock. 

Castle & Overton, Roussillon, Bordeaux, 40 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Innoko, Rotterdam, 49 bls. 
rags. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 210 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 148 bls. rags. 

Brown RFrothers & Co., by same, 147 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 70 bls. 
baeging, 836 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Scns, by same, 859 bls. rags. 

J. J. Patricof, by same, 72 bls. rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, Troubadour, 
Aires, 211 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 
34 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, K. 
Hamburg, 233 bls. rags. 

1.. H. Abenheimer, by same, 40 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Company, Zeeland, 
193 bls. flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by 
flax waste. 

Leigh Textile Company, Adriatic, Liverpocl, 59 
bls. cotton waste. 

Itritish Bank of So. 
paner stock. 

Robert Manufacturing Ccmpany, Liberty, Dun- 
kirk, 195 bls. rags. 


Buenos 
Providence, Marseilles, 


of Maru, 


Antwerp, 


same, 103 bls. 


Africa, by 72 bis. 


same, 











Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 58 bls. thread 
waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., N 
27 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 56 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 377 bls. 
rags. 

G. M. Graves Company, by same, 33 bls. rags. 

Internaticnal Acceptance Bank, by same, 13 bis. 
rags. 

Wilkinscn Brothers & Co., 
bls. cottons. 

National City Bank, Njassa, Hamburg, 71 bls. 
cctton waste. 

Felix Salomon, by same, 96 bls. rags. 

Overton Company, by same, 66 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Lutzow, Bremen, 257 bls. 
flax waste. 

Bank of New York, by same, 33 bls. flax waste. 

Internaticnal Acceptance Bank, by same, 73 bls. 
rags. 

Internaticnal Acceptance Bank, Belgenland, Lon- 
don, 316 bls. rags. 

Guaianty Trust Company, by same, 372 bls. rags. 

Brown LGrothers & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 66 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Idaho, Antwerp, 125 bls. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Veendam, Rotterdam, 36 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Sinsinawa, Naples, 
152 bls. rags. 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


Inc., by same, 96 


E. J. Keller Ccmpany, Inc., United States, 
Copenhagen, 648 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Ccmpany, Inc., United States, 
Aarhus, 37 bis. rags. 

FE. J. Keller Company, Inc., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 1,380 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Brothers & So., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 251 ccils. 


Brown Brcthers & Co., Njassa, Hamburg, 13 
coils. 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company, Lutzow, Bre- 
men, 41 coils. 


WOOD PULP 

M. Gettesman & Co., Inc., River 
benico, 4,000 bls., 500 tens wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, Orca, Hamburg, 1,300 bls. 
pulp. 

I. L. Beebe & Co., by same, 525 bls. wood pulp. 

New York Trust Company, K. of Maru, Ham- 
burg, 300 bls., 46 tons wocd pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., Lutzow, Bremen, 625 bls, 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 2,000 bls. wood 
p= lp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 500 
bls. wood pulp. 

Tohn Lyon & Co., by same, 125 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Stavangerfjord, Kristiania, 
1,250 bls. wood pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Copenhagen, 
125 bls. kraft pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Internaticnal Agencies, Ianoko, Antwerp, 
bags. 
B. L. Soberski, N. 
bags. 
Castle & Overton, Tapdalsfjord, Denmark, 10 


bags. 


Araxes, Si- 


wood 


1,739 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 898 


CASEIN 
T. M: Duche & Scns, Jrcubadour, B. 
1,668 bags, 100,080 kilos. 


Aires, 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 26, 1924 





M. O'Meara Company, 
bls. packing paper. 

Franklin Paper Company, by same, 14 bls. pack- 
ing paper. 

Tohn Lang Paper Company, 
222 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 990 bls. baggings, 
125 bls. rags 


(Continued on page 60) 


Ianoko, Antwerp, 89 


Ianoko, Antwerp, 
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co.” PAPER BAGS and SACKS "=~" 


GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


B22) :SCHORSCH &CO. =. 
ee Manufacturers Established 1901 Its Good Quality 


192"? To 133" STB BROOK Ave 500 East 133d Street . New York 


The THE WORLD’S 
St. Regis Paper Company LARGEST PACKERS 


and the 
Hanna Paper Corporation 


Daily Capacity, 425 Tons ANY cua 


Newsprint 


Butchers’ Manila 
=z ||| RAGS 
Jute Container Board 
and 


Ground Wood and Unbleached Sulphite 


TARZAN Fibre Shipping Cases Paper Stock 


30 East 42nd St. New York GUMBINSK Y BROS co 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ° ‘ 
620 McCormick Bldg. 1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. UNION & LUMBER STREETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


When your competitor had variations in QUALITY and WEIGHTS 
He bought 


TRIMBEY AUTOMATIC CONSISTENCY 
REGULATORS 


For ALL of his Machines. 
Why don’t YOU try one? Ask us about them. 
Also “Made in Canada” 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 58) 






and Paper Stork 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Ianoko, Antwerp, E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Porte, Bremen, 208 M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Seattle Spirit, Trieste, 
81 bls. rags. bls. rags. 709 bls wocd pulp. 
. J. Murphy y game, 172 ags. ce stein & Keene . ’ loan 4 . = 
=. os ~ > ie _ _ a ~~ _Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Menominee, London, M. Gcttesman & Co., Inc., Denmark Maru, 
a Hae rae By See, 8 _ 151 bls. rags. . ] Sundsyall, 3,600 bls. wood pulp. 
bagging. Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., London Mariner, ; . 2 a . 
Castle & Overton, Cabo Espartel, Genca, 79 bls. Lendcn, 227 bis. rags. —— & Overton, Germany, 135 bls. wood 
rags. Old Colony Trust Company, Liberty, Havre, 62 ese . a i 
Castle & Overton, Bankdale, France, 289 bls. bls. old rope. Johaneson, w ales & Sparre, Inc., Stefiern. Ob- 
rags. Castle & Overton, Germany, 1,375 bls. wocd bola, 350 bls. kraft pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 160 pulp. ® a 
bls. rags. tllinatimtla ditiabttmrinniies 


Castle & Overton, Clara, Italy, 126 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Parta, Bremen, 444 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Emden, Hamburg, 121 bls. 
rags. 
a Ji 


rags. 





Keller Company, Inc., by same, 583 bls. 


burg, 402 bls. wood pulp. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRADE 
(Continued from page 28) 

considerably over 1,600 tons. Among the grades of printing stock 
included in the shipment were the Snowfall and Northland. There 
just has been completed the installation of a rewinding slitting and 
‘slotting machine equipment in the Paper House of Pennsylvania 
headquarters for the opening of a converting department devoted 
to the rewinding and conversion of paper products into all sized 
rolls to sheets and for the production of special orders on short 
notice. The new department is under the management of John A. 
Elliott. The sale organization has been augmented by the addition 
of J. L. Eysmans, Jr. 


Salesmen at Warren Summer School 
Two members of the Charles Beck Paper Company, 609 Chestnut 
street, sales organization are attending the summer courses given 
under the of the S. D. Warren Company at the mill 
schools in Portland, Me. They are Harold A. Simon, son of Sales 
Manager Andrew Simon of the Beck Company, and Harry Glenn. 
The school gives a summer instruction course in the art of paper 


direction 


making and with it practical contact with the working end of the 
industry through inspections of the mills in the vicinity and its own 
manufacturing plant. President Leon Beck of the firm is on a tour 
of the Middle West, where he is combining sight-seeing with busi- 
ness and making the rounds of the mills in that section of the 
country. John Hoffman, who covers the printing trades for the 
Beck Company, has returned from an extended motor trip with 


his family to Canadian parts and the Great Lakes. 





Toilet Brand Names Registered 

Applications for registration of the following brand names have 
been made in the Toilet Paper Label Registration Bureau of the 
Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Association. From June 20, 1924, 
to and including July 20, 1924: 

Bank Rott, Fort Howard Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

BorpEAux, Stone & Forsyth Company, Boston, Mass. 

CAmprFireE, Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Constitution, Stone & Forsyth Company, Boston, Mass. 

DEPENDABLE, Hoberg Paper and Fiber Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

EVERETT, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fiurr Crepe, Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Gipsy WitcH, Hoberg Paper and Fiber Company, Green Bay, 
Wis. 

LatEsTissuE, Fort Howard Paper Company., Green Bay, Wis. 

Mopock, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Nestor, Stone & Forsyth Company, Boston, Mass. 

NeEwEsTIssuE, Fort Howard Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Prive oF THE West, Hoberg Paper and Fiber Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 26, 1924 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Seattle Spirit, Ham- 





NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 26, 1924 


Overton, — 


Castle & 
wocd pulp. 


Holland, bls. 


275 





Process (Lavatory Tischine), Hoberg Paper and Fiber Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis. 

Suirtey, Wortendyke Manufacturing Company, Richmond Va. 

SuNLIGHT, Hoberg Paper and Fiber Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Trixie Dix, Hoberg Paper and Fiber Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Witpwoop, Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

The following brand names have been registered in the Toilet 
Paper Label Registration Bureau of the Tissue Paper Manu- 
facturers Association. From June 20 to 1924, to and including July 
20, 1924: 

Bivue Crest, Frank L. Scott Company, New York, N. Y. 

Det Paso, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York. 

Donner, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York. 

FEATHER River, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York. 

Mau Jonce, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York. 

MaTHER, Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York. 


Nu Grape Tisscve, National Paper Products Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Royatty, Stone & Forsyth Company, Boston, Mass. 
Tri-Pyramip, Stone & Forsyth Company, Boston, Mass. 
Says Pulpwood Business is Quiet 
CuippEWA Fats, Wis., July 28, 1924—Thomas Hughes of 


Duluth arrived in Chippewa Falls Thursday night. He is return- 
ing to Duluth from New York and other eastern places where he 
called on paper mills which he is supplying with pulp wood har- 
vested in connection with the logging industry conducted by him- 
self and his brother, George Hughes. 

Business is quiet in the East,’ remarked Mr. Hughes today. 
“The trade upon which I called during my visit told me the slump 
had been noticeable for several weeks, but last week it became 
more Nine lake boats are now engaged in hauling the 
products of our logging camps to the eastern paper mills, but we 
could use 29,” Mr. Hughes said in demonstrating how the lack of 
business effected the lumbering industry. 

Mr. Hughes said he looked for a restoration of activities in the 
near future. Things can not continue the way they are very long. 
The usual presidential scare is having its bad effect on all lines 
of business, Mr. Hughes said. 


intense. 


Diana Paper Co.’s Reforestation Work 


HARRISVILLE, July 28, 1924—The Diana Paper company at Harris- 
ville is operating an independent forest nursery where it raises its 
own planting stock for reforestation work on its own land. 

An inventory last week of the stock at the nursery showed 200,000 
one year old plants, all Norway spruce. The company already has 
produced in its own nurseries 200,000 trees. This year’s planting 
amounted to approximately 38,000. 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS SALES CORPORATION 
33 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTING LARGEST 
ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS, LTD. CHINA CLAY PRODUCERS 
ST. AUSTELL, ENGLAND. IN THE WORLD. 


Paper Cutters 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 


We know that one of the most important 
factors in paper making is that of cleansing. 
We designed and constructed our Type “B” 
IRON EXTRACTOR with a view toward 
effecting greater satisfaction in the cleansing 
processes and the success with which this 
device has met during its fifteen years on 

Gutter Knives Patent Top Slitters the market is sufficient proof of its efficiency. 
We will send Bulletin and all information on request. 


CLM The Roland T.Oakes Co 


LAWRENCE, MASS. HOLY QKE,MASS 


Electrical Specialists. Established 1885 





Advertising in the Paper Trade Journal brings results, as these letters—a few from the many 
we receive—demonstrate clearly. 


“While, of course, it is difficult if not impossible to check with any degree of accuracy results 
obtained through advertisements of the nature of ours, yet it has come to our attention repeatedly 
that our advertisements in your publication are widely read and commented upon, which we con- 
sider not only a compliment to our advertisements, but also to the efficiency of your paper as an 
advertising medium.” 


“Regarding the classified advertisement which we placed in the Paper Trade Journal, we are 
very much pleased with the results which we got from this advertisement, inasmuch as we received 
26 replies to same and have been successful in securing a very capable boss beaterman.” 


“We were very much pleased with the response to our advertisement and congratulate you 
on having a magazine that so apparently reaches the entire paper-making field.” 


The classified columns of Paper Trade Journal will help you dispose of surplus equipment, secure capable employees, 
or obtain employment. 
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Market Qunotaiions 


PAPER SECURITIES CLOSING PRICES TUESDAY 
Reported by Stewart Tuttle & Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 









Stocks BID ASKED 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Lid.............. 567 58 
Abitibi Power and Paper Gommeme uae. nae ° 39” 101 
American Writing Paper Company, Pfd............ eee 4 4% 
Brompton Pulp and Paper o- SL i ssunsseseenie 31% 32 
Donnacona Paper Company, Litd..........cseccseee a 50 
Donnacona Paper Company, Ltd., icaenciees: an 100 
International Paper Company..... $6bNb2 0680085006000 54% 54% 
international Paper Company, Pfd.............eeeeees 73% 74% 
Laurentide Company, Ltd............ Snentebknenebnee 85 85% 
PRD NEED vocncsccsccossces $a0bede50esenmnee coe ©6400 40% 
ie ir Ci. TOs. ces cceenedeseecsenvenee 87 89 
Smith (Howard) Paper eee eine ek 43 50 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Pfd............ 105% 105% 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd.......... 110 111% 
— i i rT oD. oc csenceeeeeene see coe ees 49% 50% 
eget Pulp and Paper Company, Sillonseseneees 33 35 
irginia Pulp and Paper Company..... aeesreces 50 54 
Bonps BID ASKED 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Ist 6s, 1934.. 99 101 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., "Gen. 6s 1940.. 93 95 
Abitibi Power -~ Paper Company, Ltd. Con. 88 1931.. 102% 103% 
Belgo Canadian Paper meeny, as aiicscacecshe 94 95 
Brown Company Serial 68.............seeeeseeseeeess 98 9814 
Carthage Sulphite Pul aoa Paper Company, Ist 8s 1941 35 50 
Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation, ist and 
a a el MC onssccnseneneeeeseees ee 94 95 
Sienaenes De r Company, Ltd., - OO TPeRs cvveccces 98 100 
Eddy Pa mpany, Ist 74s 19 sbeeeecosceosesees 94 953% 
Gair (Robert) Company, Ist 7s 1937 se ehnehGnvehonseas 97 98 
a, Paper Company, Ist and Ref. 5s (Series 
MB) 1947 ccvccccnccccccvccccccseccccccscccesece 86! 87 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, Ist 6s 1937...... 58 , 60 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, Ist 7s 1949...... 20 25 
Oswego Falls Corporation, Ist 8s 1942............++5- 101% 102 
= Paper Company, Ist and Ref. “ (Series “A’’) . 
a bee ESeES 6 OSE SOCh0O8000 250000 60000000000 8 
aceon, Young Compauy, ist 6%s i a a tace 95% 97% 
Paterson — | Paper Company, Ist 68 (Series 
FAM) IDFS no ccccccvccercccccccccccccecceecoocses 96 97 
Peshtigo Paper Company, Ist 7s (Series “R”) _ 92 94% 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Ist 6s (Series ““A”) 1943. . 98% 99% 
Provincial Paper Mills, ees eo 98 100 
Riordon Pulp and Paper Coaany, Ltd., Gen. 6s 1929.. 14 18 
Riordon Pulp and Pa; Led. S 1942. ...0% 80 84 
Riordon Company, Ltd., ist at oe Need 84 85% 
River Raisin Paper Company, Ist 8 1936" seocsee 103 104 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1934.. peeenees 95 95% 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd., lst Ref. 7s 1941. 94 96 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., Ist 6s 1931. 101 203 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., Gen. 8s 1941 102% 103% 
Way: yagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Lid., Ist 68 1951 74 77 
Paper Boards—per ton— 
, -ansau chat 47.50 @50.00 
F. o. b. Mill Straw ;........ 50.00 @55.00 
Ledgers .....+.+. --11.00 @38.60 TD. seesscakuch 37.50 @42.50 
ED. soncenses --» 9.00 @45.00 Binders’ Boards..75.00 @80.00 
Writin = soit nian Weed Pus LI. Chip. - - ox ao 
Ta epesine r seu j 
~ eocccce @30.00 [OE inecocak = J 
Sized "....-1000 @15.00 am sine ween £0 965.00 
. Engine Sized .... 8.00 @11.00 Coarse, ee - e@ 9 
ews— ned ..ccccce . 1.75 . 
Rolls, contract .. a @ 4 Ground Wood— vo 
Sheen nessscus 413 @ 440 Sereenings ......20.00 @25.00 
ide Runs ...... é @ 3.50 n 
Book, Coase eS oe Bleached, basis 25 
aie 8.00 @ 9.50 Ibs. ras netg. @15.00 
= _ 750 @ 885 mipehed, basis" 20 
Coated ‘es eccannsae @17.00 
— RS seenees oe Si00 
ithograph ..... s J . 
Tiesues— : aa Mechanical Pulp 
ite No. a ° (Ex-Dock) 
White No. 2 .... .70 @ .80 
Colored .-...::: 105 @ 1:90 Be, 1 eee - pond @40.00 
ele 3s @ 110 No. 1 Domestic....27.50 @34.00 
HER. ceccsce os « J 
a : Chemical Pul 
No. 1 Domestic. . 5.50 @ 6.28 emica P 
Geeneet rope | @ 5.75 Sete en Miaatie Forts) 
Manila— Bleached een ae 4.50 
No. 1 Jute ..... 900 @ Fey Bicaching.. 290 @ 3:10 
No. 2 Jute ..... 7.75 @ 8.50 No. 1 strong un- . 
No. 1 Wood.... 4.75 @ 5.25 bleached ...... @ 2.80 
No. 2 Wood.... 4.00 @ 4.50 No. 2 strong un- 
Butchers ....... 3.50 @ 4.00 —- 20 @ 2.40 
~~ 45 $50 @ 5.75 No. 1 Kraft..... 2.50 @ 2.85 
BO cvos Bi J 
DP  —fheabe 4.75 @ 5.25 "Tekst ....... 2.0 308 
Common Bogus... 2.40 @ 2.60 (F. o. b. “Pulp Mill) 
teens @ 3.75 Sulphite (Domestic)— 
ease @ 5. Bleached ........ 3.50 @ 4.50 





i... cptinakeae 2.60 @ 3.00 
Bees Sulphite..... 2.40 @ 2.60 
Mitscherlich ..... 2.60 @ 3.00 
Kraft (Domestic). 2.60 @ 2.85 
Soda Bleached..... 3.90 @ 4.10 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y. 
Shirt Cuttings— 











Wool, Tares, light.. 1.40 @ 1.50 
Wool, Tares, ny 1.40 @ 1.50 
Bright Bagging... 1.15 @ 1.25 
Sound Bagging ... .90 @ 1.00 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign .....+-- 625 @ 6.50 

Domestic 2 @ 6.75 
New Bu. Cut. @ 2.60 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

POEUN cocvcses 2.2 @ 2.50 

Domestic ....... 2.10 @ 2.20 





New White,No. 1 13.00 @13.50 1 s Pa 
New White,No.2 625 @ 675 om Waste You) 
Silesins, fio. Re @ _ Shavin r e 
New Unbleached. 10:0 30 ou Ilards White, No.1 3.25 @ 3.60 
— 30 @ 7.00 Hard. White, No.2 2.90 @ 3.10 
Blue Overall... 8.00 @ 8.50 Soft. White, No.1 2.50 @ 2.70 
New Blue....... 5.50 @ 6.00 Flat Stock— 
New Black Soft. 4.65 @ 5.15 Stitchless ....... 1.30 @ 1.40 
New Light Sec- Over Issue Mag.. 1.40 @ 1.530 
ig. eee oo @ 3.25 Solid Flat Book.. 1.20 @ 1.30 
Orb, iid Gi ci Ba Mpc: Las Sm 
Es nch aaa 4.75 5.00 cht ook Ledger. 1. : 
Men's Corduroy.. 4.00 4 4.25 Ledger - Saas 1.30 @ 1.40 
New Canvas... i 09 @ 7.50 on = . B. Chips. 550 @ .55 
anilas— 
oe es © 'ws New Env. Cut... 2.45 @ 2.55 
- New Cut. No. 1.. 1.65 @ 1.90 
Wyte. Bo. 1— 6.50 @ 7.00 geere No. 1 old.. 4 e — 
seeeee . . TINt wrccccccses «i e 
wee wn’ oe ly Container Board. s @ & 
ite, — ol . 
Repacked «....... 4.25 @ 4.50 ot Bete te e 
iscellaneous ... 3. w 6 7 
misty, Saileds, White 2:80 @ 3.00 meres tas. 145 © 178 
irds an ues— J i 
Repacked s+... 3.62%@ 3.87%  —Seritrly “Overisoue “80 @ 190 
Miscellaneous ... 2.90 @ 3.15 Strictly Folded... .50 @ .60 
ae Seee.--- 3.75 @ 4.00 No. 1 Mixed Paper. .40 @ .50 
Cloth Strippings.. 1.90 @ 2.00 Common BAGH... 35 @ .40 
1.90 @ 2.00 Twines 
© ie Cone. o. b. a 2 
2 i. No. cae 41 @ 43 
5 meee. - (AMR, Boscscuneecs 40 @ 42 
Foreign Rags Indi, No. 6 basis— se 2 
New Light Silesias. 7.50 @ 8.75 ee oe ee 
Light annelettes.. 8.00 @ 8.25 B. C., 18 basis 41 @ 42 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 9.00 @ 9.50 A. B. Italian, 18 
i. White _, Ph cinkaebs a MR oe 
eccccccccces 1.50 @12.50 Finished Jute— 
me SL ight Oxtoras. 7.75 @ 8.25 Dark, 18 basis. 30 @ .31 
New Light Prints.. 7.25 @ 7.75 Light, 18 basis. . 28 @ .30 
New Mixed C " 
ew Ix! ut- 3.28 @ 3.75 jae Wirapoig, 3 3-6 
nor Bark Cuttings. 3.00 @ 3.50 No. 7 chvesnese ce 2 20 
No. 1 White Linens 9.00 @10.00 No. 2 acces ae Oe 
No. 2 White Linens 7.00 @ 8.00 Tube Rope— 
No. 3 White Linens 6.00 @ 6.50 4-pl and larger. .15 @ .17 
No. 4 White Linens 4.50 @ 5.50 Sins eke Veen 
~~ Light 4.00 @ 4.50 S-ply and larger. = e = 
Ord. Light Prints.. 3.00 @ 3.50 _....... pe a 
Med. Licht Prints.. 2.40 @ 2.50 Unfinished India— 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 3.50 @ 4.00 —  Rasis ........... 14 @ 1S 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 3.00 @ 3.25 Sheer “Makers? Twine 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 3.50 @ 4.00 _ eer 12 @ .13 
Checks and Blues.. 2.25 @ 2.50 Box Twine, 2-3 ply .14 @ .15 
Dark Cottons..... 1.50 @ 1.75 Jute Rope ........ 15 @ .16 
Shoppery ee @ 1.60 Amer. emp. he as 30 @ .32 
French Blues...... 3.25 @ 3.75 Sisal Hay Rope— 
Bagging a 1 —* + @ .16 
Prices to Mill F. 0. b. N. Y. int Lath agit... 10 @ 12 
Gunny No. 1— No. sweeten ene 14 @ «15 
Foreign ......... 1.60 @ 1.70 No. 2 caweew es a a ae 
Domestic ........ 1.55 @ 1.65 Manila Rope ...... .18 @ .19 
CHICAGO 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
co ho Te. sc ceee 5Y@ 6 
Paper No. 2 Kraft....... 4%@ 5 
F. o. b. Mill Wood Tag Boards.. 44@ 6 
a eg, Bend... - e . — Screenings. 2%4@ 2 
oO. ag ond.. oards, per ton— 
No. 2 Rag Bond.. 14 @ 25 Plain Chip seenee $35.00 @40.00 
Water Marked Sul- Solid news...... 37.50 @42.50 
siinhite “Bond. . 7 @ 10% oe _ on ee 
» 4 ine ineq— 
Sulphite Ledger . 208 94%@ 12 ak eae 55.00 @60.00 
Superfine oe: 18 @ 24 i eee ee 60.00 @65.00 
om 1 + wane 3 @ 1 
o. 2 Fine Writing @ 
No. 3 Fine Writing 9 @ 12 Old Papers 
a 1 5 . as: 5K%@ 7% Sh F. o. b. Chicago 
Ne. 1S. &@ S. CGC. avings— 
PEE kscascesese 6%@ 7% No. 1 Hard White 3.00 @ 
comned ad ghebee : ; = “a ave. Cut- ome 
eated Label ...... 8&8 @ W . timgsd ......0.. @ 
News—Rolls, mill— 3%@ 44% No "t “soft Shav. 2.50 @ 2.60 
News—Sheets, mill. 4@ 4u% No. 1 Mixed..... 1.25 @ 1.35 
No. 1 Manila...... 4%4@ 6% No, 2 Mixed..... 1.15 @ 1.25 
SS, ee 4%@ SY% — and Writ- 
No. 2 Manila...... 3% @ Pee 1.45 @ 1.50 
Butchers’ Manila... 44@ 5 Solid uks pxhes ee 1.40 @ 1.50 
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No. 1 Books, Light. 1.25 @ 1.30 Mixed Papers— M 

WG iinansdente 1.75 @ 1.80 er bartenees _ 2 

Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 1.90 @ 2.00 Straw Clippings ... 30 @ — 
Manila Envelope Binders’ Clippings... .20 @ — 

Cuttings ...... 2.10 @ 2.15 Kraft ....0.-ceees 00 @ 2.10 
No. 1 Manilas... 1.05 @ 1.10 New. — . 2.10 @ 2.15 
oofing St o. 

a 2 @ 1.00 “ee Net Cash— 

Old Newspapers— 3. ae 
Tis 2 esas nennee 85 @ .90 ee at 38.00 @ — 
No. 2 ccccccscce 70 @ .75 mG ccsaceds 38.00 @ — 

PHILADELPHIA 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Paper No. 2, Hard 

ii ae 09%@ .53 White Sadie 3.00 @ 3.25 
is @ .40 No. 1 Soft White 2.25 @ 2.50 
stone eecccceses d No. 2 Soft Whi ~4 178 @ 2.00 

No. BMOCG.ccee Je @ 1. 
Superfine oocsee i OS SS sn ZgMlixeds-;* 100 @ 140 

ne See : @ ..w olid ger Stock. 1.50 @ 1. 
age | eee 1.25 @ 1.50 
Fig, No. Sroeee $ = No. 1 Book ks, heavy. 1.25 @ 1.35 

oO. ooks, light. .9 @ 1. 

Bock, SS. &'C @ 124 = No. 1 New Manila. 2.30 @ 2.40 

Book, Coated z @ .2 ae 1 Old a 4 @ 3 

Coated Lithograph. .10 @ .15 vontainer Manila.. .80 @ . 

ee Fear 2.10 @ 2.20 

News, SIL 05 @ ler Overiasue News! 2.75 @ 

No. 1 Jute Manila .12 @ .13 Newspaper..... .50 @ . 

r 10 No. 1 Mixed Paper. .€6€0 @ _ .65 

Manila mn” a ous .08 Common Paper .... 40 @ .50 

No. 2 Kraft...... — @ 08% Straw Board, Chip. .50 @ .60 

No. 1 Kraft...... — @ 09% Binders Bd., Chip.. .50 @ .60 

Common Bogus... . ee oe — 

pete mas cae . = Price to Mill, £. ©. b Phils. 

Chip Board ....... 40.00 @42.50 Shirt Cuttings— rere 

Board. 2.75 @ 3.00 Some Wl tai ~ 2 

Wood Pulp aT New White, No.1 .12 @ .13 

ana Siesias "No 1. “08K @ 08% 
1 ilesias, No. 1... | @ . 
Per ton ...++..- 70.00 os New Unbleached. .11%4%@ .113% 
Carload lots ....65.00 @70. Washable ....... OS4@ 05% 

Tarred Felts— 63.00 REE ea congaikets 07 @ .07 
pogo eses0ned “2 Oes.00 Cottons according to grades 

cakaeesan . ‘ a : 

Best Tarred, 1-ply ca 2 ug 10334 

0 1.80 ew Blue . ; 3% @ % 

m4 a goapee 1.70 @ 1. New Black Soft. 06 @ .06% 
est lar -ply New Light Sec- 

(per roll) vaeae 1.50 @ 1.60 onds 03%@ .03% 

Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2.00 @ 2.10 Khaki Cuttings.. 05%@ .0 

eeerey inane - 04 04% 
~~ New Bink Mixe d 6 08% 
F. o. b. Phila. ew Blac ixed . @ % 

Gunny No. 1— Old 

Pocsion, <wmtenaes 1% e 1.65 White, No. 1— 
MEMES coocccce Be Repacked ....... 7.50 @ 8.00 
Manila Rope ...- 6.00 @ 6.37% Miscellaneous ... 6.25 @ 6.50 
Siined wove ee r 23 $ sm were a. -_ 05 05 
go oesee : 4 epack Vehpln ei @ .05% 
Scrap Burlaps .. 1.00 @ 1.25 Miscellansous 04% @ 105% 

Wool Tares, heavy. 2.00 @ 2.13 . es 
a Strings 100 @ — hee an Bs 3.65 @ 

M1 woos Ee epacked ........ 3. — 

No. 1, New Lt. Bur- Miscellaneous .... 2.80 @ — 
lap ee . = Black Stockings.. 4.00 @ 4.50 

we! tants @ 2.25 ~ eee ee 

se 1,65 @ 1.75 
Old Papers ee "18 @ 1.20 
F. o. b. Phila. TR a iene a 1.00 @ 1.35 

Shavings— PE ce ecae 140 @ — 
No. 1, Hard , a ecenetue 1.25 nominal 
err 3.25 @ 3.50  caseenas 1.15 nominal 

' 
TORONTO 
No. 1 Coated and 
Paper le coer es cca i a0 

se | Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) ie, : and e 
Bond— MR. sinoescun _ 
Sulphite ..... «+. -11 @ .12% No. 3 Coa and 
Light tinted 4... .12 @ .13% ee -12.75 @— 
Dark tinted .. 134%@ .15 Wrapping— 

Ledgers (sulphite). — @ .13 Rag Brown +475 @— 

WHE ccasacenn> 09%@ .12 White Rap -528 @— 

News, f. o. b. Mills— “B” Manila .... 5.50 @ — 
Rolls (carloads).. 3.75 — ae : Manila.... 650 @ — 
Sheets (carloads) — @450 Fiber ....... --- 6.50 @ — 
Sheets (2 tons or Rok, M. F....7.00 @ — 

a sbwaseee — @ 4.75 2 ae 715 @— 
ooK— 
No. 1 M. F. (car- 
ON RE e- Pulp 
a. Sa o~ See a (F. 0. b. Mill) 
Ne = F. (car- 190 @ Sulphi wen, ..- 20058 @28.00 
MED aebacens i —_ u Ip ite easy blea 
No. 1 S. o- i ij. . {itt sesseese ++s+ 55.00 @60.00 
lends) rccce < e- Sulp ite news grade 50.00 @55.00 
No. 2 S. C. (car- Sulphite, bleached. 75.00 @80.00 
pea oe Sulp cocsccsces 60.00 @62.50 
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Old Waste Paper elas _— --. 80 @— 
gs carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) ‘Tasos a — @ .40 
White Env. Cut.. 3.60 _ Syne ne £. b T 
Soft White Book a rice to 7 1 ~Comes 
shavings ...... _ 
2 White Pa Hews. ; $0 @e — No. cuttings =. shirt 13%@ .13% 
Flat MM oy and No. White shirt 
Book Stock(old) 1.28 @ — , cuttings new 064@ .07 
Light and Crum- ancy shirt cut- 6 07 
pled Book Stock 1.10 @ — No. _ Old ‘Wiites: 6%@ ro 
ghee oe — Third and blues.. - 05 @ 05% 
= ‘er cwt. 
Seid Legere. —” S Black stockings.. .04 - 
New Manila Cut. — @ 1.60 Roofing stock: 

Erissed Manilas. . 130 e— _ : teeeeeeeee 2 $ _ 
ra ee eseseees a O. 2 seesessece ° _ 
News an © Manila rope ....... .06 @ .06% 
Strictly Overissue. .820 @ — aS ¢eecasncen 155 @—_— 








Bids for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Wasuinocton, D. C., July 30, 1924—The Government Printing 
office has received the following bids for 6,000 pounds of 34 x 38, 31% 
No. 13 yellow bond paper; American Writing Paper Company 21 
cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company 16.28 cents ; Dobler 
and Mudge 21 cents; Reese and Reese 15.74 cents and 19.33 cents; 
Aetna Paper Company 12.87 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company 
16.49 cents; Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company 17.19 cents; Im- 


“port Paper Company 13 cents less 2 per cent. 


The Maurice O’Meara Paper Company will furnish 14,400 pounds 
(900 reams) of white, pink and canary 21 x 32 No. 9 sulphite mani- 
fold paper at 12.8 cents and 14.06 cents per pound bids for which 
were received on July 3. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on July 30 for 50,000 pounds 
(500 reams) of 19 x 24, 100 pounds moss green desk blotting paper. 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 30, 1924—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 1,575 pounds of salmon 
bond paper 24 x 38, 31%4, No. 13; American Writing Paper Company 
21 cents per pound and 28 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company 21 
cents; Dobler and Mudge 16.5 cents; Reese and Reese 15.61 cents; 
The Aetna Paper Company 13.87 cents; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany 21.84 cents. Also on 500,000 and 300,000 white envelopes, 
sizes 37% x 874” and 4% x 914” respectively, the following bids were 
received: Federal Supply $1.598 per M and $1.698; U. S. Envelope 
Company $1.14 and $1.24; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company $1.40 
and $1.50; Oles Envelope Corporation $1.29 and $1.57; The United 
Paper Goods Company $1.35 and $1.55; Sheppard Envelope Company 
$1.50 and $1.60; Union Envelope Company $1.12 and $1.18; Dobler 
& Mudge $1.29 and $1.57; Henchey Envelope Company $1.38 and 
$1.48; Commercial Envelope Company, Inc., $1.13 and $1.17, less one. 
per cent. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on August 6, for 
10,000 pounds (100 reams) of buff desk blotting paper, 19 x 24, 100. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on August 6. 
for 21,750 pounds (750 reams) of 21x32 No. 16 green, salmon, 
blue and buff sulphite writing paper. Bids will be received on the 
same date for 27,000 pounds (750 reams) of 21 x 32 No. 20 colored 
sulphite writing paper. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 5,000 pounds of kraft wrapping paper in 36” rolls: Barton, 
Duer & Kock Paper Company 6.1 cents per pound. D. S. Walton 
and Company 5.725 cents; Whittaker Paper Company 6.47 cents; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 6.69 cents; Maurice O’Meara Paper 
Company 6.35 cents; Graham Paper Company 7 cents; Republic Bag 
and Paper Company 5.88 cents; Paper Manufacturer’s Company 5.65 
cents; Ringel Brothers 6 cents; Dobler & Mudge 6.5 cents; 
C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc., 7.25 cents less 2 per cent. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on August 4, for 20,000 
pounds (1,250 reams) 21x32 No. 9 white record manifold bond 
paper. Bids will also be received on the same date for 15,000 pounds. 
(1,200 reams) of 21x 32 No. 7 white manifold bond paper. 


and 
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New York Market Review 


OFFice OF THE Parer Trape JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, July 30, 1924. 

Hot weather during the past week has continued to be the chief 
business deterrent in the paper market. While business has been 
too dull for too long a time to attribute to hot weather, it is never- 
theless conceded that the heat is the thing today which is keeping 
the market from moving along more satisfactorily. Cooler weather 
would not cause business to go ahead by leaps and bounds, but it 
would cause a very material improvement. Paper men say there 
is every evidence of an under-current which denotes that better 
business is waiting on the threshold. The market, to use one man’s 
expreession, is actually straining at its bonds. Buying has been off 
for a long time and the market has had little except hand-to-mouth 
buying to sustain it. The buyers therefore are with little more 
stock on hand than they need for the moment and the least unex- 
pected drain on their resources would bring them right up against 
the market—driven there by the most rigid necessity. Many of them 
would probably have found themselves there before now had not the 
hot weather intervened. As it is there is evidence that many have 
been brought dangerously near that point, that they are even in- 
clined to more liberal buying but that they are in doubt as to which 
is most advisable, a buying policy that will take into account the 
future or a still further tempering with conditions by the same 
hand-to-mouth buying they have been pursuing. They know that 
sooner or later they must break away, but they hesitate to do it too 
That is why the market continues to practically stand still. 
Prices can hardly move higher under such conditions and certainly 
they cannot fluctuate far the other way. It is extremely probable 
that the market will maintain that status until cooler weather lends 
its favoring influence to a situation which is doubtful enough no 
matter how it is viewed. 


soon. 


Only an occasional change in price has been recorded during the 
past week and such as have occurred carry no unusual significance. 
It is unlikely that much of a shake-up in prices will occur for an- 
other month or until cooler weather arrives and the Fall buying 
begins. 

News print is recovering somewhat from the lagging attitude it 
took incident to the vacation period and the hot spell, There has been 
nothing unusual about this and there is no question but that news 
print will more than hold its end up when market conditions are 
finally restored to normal. The demand keeps the stock moving 
steadily and the accumulation of stock is not sufficient to cause 
alarm in any quarter. 

300k papers are fairly active. There is some future buying in 
this line and some very good’ orders are being booked. 

There is a fair demand for writing papers and this line shows 
indications of looking up still further. 
anticipated here. 

Tissues are enjoying a great deal better demand than for some 
time. This is due to some extent to demand for season products, 
but there are also many inquiries which seem to forecast future 
buying on a more liberal scale. 

There is an improved demand for board, although the improvement 
is not such as warrants too great exultation. There is some future 
buying, which indicates a tendency to break away from the hand-to- 
mouth buying tactics, which is all the board men have had to rely 
on for some wecks. 


A price increase is also 


Mechanical Pulp 


Mechanical pulp is holding its own and, in fact, the demand seems, 
if anything, slightly better than it has been for some time. The 
market is receiving some good business each week and the outlook 
for Fall busineess is said to be excellent. 


Chemical Pulp 
Chemical pulp had another good week the past week. There is a 


very satisfactory demand and good imported pulp especially is being 
sought. 
Rags 

The rag market today presents a condition which is causing some 
alarm. That there is a genuine shortage is an unquestioned fact and 
conditions do not easily lend themselves to a remedy. Mills are be- 
ginning to admit that their operation is being delayed by inability to 
procure stock. The fact is, however, that stock can be obtained if 
one is willing to pay the price but the manufacturers have held out 
for low prices and the stock has not been obtainable at the forth- 
coming prices. At this writing there is every evidence of an early 
rise in prices and it is believed that a more liberal buying policy will 
prove the incentive which will bring more rags to the surface. There 
has been a better demand for both the lower and better grades and 
roofing rags are showing a really spectacular spurt of activity. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Old rope and bagging have been very slow in demand the past 
week. The market remains exceedingly slow although a change for 
the better had been anticipated before this time. It looks now as 
though old rope and bagging might have to go begging a while 
longer. 

Waste Paper 

Waste papers are in fair demand, the call for them having im- 
proved considerably during the latter part of July. The prices are 
undergoing no change, however, and business, while better, is still 
slow. 

Twine 

The new schedule on twine which was expected to be put into 
effect the past week has been held up. Buying is very slow and it 
has evidently been decided that now is not an opportune time to jump 
prices. When the new schedule which, it is understood, was all 
prepared to go into effect will really be introduced is not known. It 
will probably not be until a better demand comes to give the dealers 
encouragement. 


News of the Michigan Trade 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., July 28, 1924—The Michigan Securities Com- 
mission has passed favorably on the Western Board and Paper 
Company’s $150,000 issue of 614 percent bonds, as of July 1 and ac- 
cepted them for filing. They have also accepted for preliminary 
filing the Southern Paper Company’s issue of $300,000 614 percent 
sinking fund gold bonds, dated December 1, 1922. 
being offered in this state. 

Two Michigan paper products concerns, the Fibre Package Com- 
pany, Detroit, capital $300,000, and the Detroit Corrugated Board 
and Box Company, capital $10,000, have filed notices of dissolution. 

Incipient labor troubles at the Filer Fibre Company’s plant, Filer 
City, near Manistee, have terminated, the men returning to work 
after being out but two days. Alex W. Macvie, who has just re- 
turned from that plant, reports the concern is operating full time 
with heavy orders booked ahead, insuring steady operation for 
months to come. 

E. H. Milham, chief chemist of the Bryant Paper Company, 
widely known throughout the paper industry for valuable research 
work conducted, has been appointed certified chemist by the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Association for this locality. Mr. Milham is 
now authorized and certified to take care of arbitration cases on 


pulp and paper and to act as arbitrator in disputed questions that 
arise, 


They are now 


Gair Co. Installs New Engine at Haverhill 
HAVERHILL, Mass., July 28, 1924—The Robert Gair Company is 
installing a 2,000-horsepower engine at its Haverhill division in 
Massachusetts. This work will include new beater line shafts, main 


drive and building changes. Karl A, Lefren, of ‘New York, is 
consulting engineer. 
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BALING PRESS 


The Famous Ohio Baling Press will put scrap in 
the most salable form whether it is paper, rags, card 
board, shavings or what not. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., Bellevue, Ohio 
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AGITATOR DRIVES Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Six Stock Sizes Since 1878. 
Special Designs 
“NETT-CO” line — 


ae Fourdrinier Wires: 


smallest to largest. 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER 00.1) cise co on” ow 


Cylinder Covers Best Quality Always 
30 CHURCH ST., N. Y. EVERETT, MASS. 


NORWOOD || O's "Sterne etc 
PAPER FINISHING. | | 7? “o7nsiizuls.Blower ce 
MACHINERY 


Write for Information will get rid of that surplus material you 
have on hand. 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. Others have tried it with great success. 


The Paper Trade Journal’s Want Column 


Florence, Mass., U. S. A. Why not you? 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 
Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 


more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THE Parer Trave Journat, 
Wepnespay, July 30, 1924. 

The closing days of July find the chemical market still charac- 
terized by a pitiful dullness and yet the month ends with conditions 
somewhat better than they were two weeks ago with a little 
better promise for August trading. Some of the industries which 
are liberal buyers of chemicals and which have been notably slow 
are showing at the present time a mild quickening of activities 
which means that that activity will soon be reflected in more 
liberal buying. The indications are that the hand-to-mouth buying 
which has so long prevailed has about reached the extreme and 
that a loosening up on the part of buyers is bound to materialize 
witin a week or ten days at the latest. Prices are holding firm 
and can hardly go lower as they are now at a point which assure 
the manufacturers of only a minimum of profit. Most items are 
due for a rise whenever the demand resumes normality and the 
really surprising thing is that even now, with the market trem- 
bling on the point of a probable rise, there is so little disposition 
to take advantage of the present favorable prices. There is but 
a very limited supply of several of the commodities in the market. 
It is hardly sufficient to meet normal demands and it may mean 
that when real business is resumed that unfilled orders will clog 
the market and that there will be a wild scramble on the part of 
buyers to secure deliveries. Whether or not this will actually 
happen all depends on how gradually normal trading is restored. If 
it comes all at once, without prolonged warning, buyers are likely 
to be caught off their guard and may find that the opportunities 
to buy, which they have so long scorned, are no longer open to them. 

The weather is another factor on which a great deal depends. 
As long as such extreme heat prevails as marked the past week, 
it is ridiculous to look for any great improvement in business. A 
hot August may mean a repetition, on a lesser scale, of the July 
dullness. A cool August, however, is expected to liven things up 
all around, stimulating the various industries and, in turn, stimulat- 
ing the chemical demand. But, be that as it may, the chemical men 
believe that the worst is about over and that they can safely look 
forward to a vast improvement in business conditions very soon. 

Bianc Fixe.—Blanc fixe, for which the demand has recently 
fallen off considerably, gained a little ground the past week although 
the gain was too slight to boast of. There is but a limited supply 
on hand, but this is proving sufficient for the demand. In fact, the 
demand and the supply are running so closely together that there 
is little prospect of the stock accumulating to any extent. The 
price is about as low as is justified and for that reason is not 
expected to drop. It holds at from $75 to $80 a ton for the powder 
and from $50 to $55 for the pulp. 

BLEACHING Powver.—Bleaching powder made an attempt to stage 
a comeback during the week, but there is no vitality to the demand 
and little interest is taken in the commodity. The market, how- 
ever, remains practically free from distress stock. Manufacturers 
have for some little time been curtailing their production and for 
this reason, even under the very slow demand, they have been able 
to keep the stock moving fairly well. The price quoted is from 
1.90 to 2.15 cents a pound. 

Caustic Sopa.—Another bad week was the experience of caustic 
soda. Considering the condition of the market this commodity 
had had a phenomenal demand until recently when it fell under 
the blight of a real slump. The demand continues to slow down and 
buyers show an increasing lack of interest. The price scheduled is 
being maintained, however. The quotation is from 3.10 to 3.15 
cents a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

Caskin.—There are indications that brighter days are close at 
hand for casein. It has passed through a trying period and while 
no great improvement was shown during the week there were 
more inquiries regarding it, which indicates a returning interest. 





The distress lots which have been in the market have been cleaned 
up. The price is remaining fixed at from 10% to 11 cents a pound. 

Cuina CLay.—A more spirited demand has developed during the 
past few days for china clay. This commodity met with an ex- 
cellent demand until of late, when it began to fall off. The reason 
for this is not satisfactorily explained. The past week showed 
a considerable improvement, however, and this is probably due to 
a large extent to the fact that the pottery industry is doing a little 
better and is placing larger orders for China clay. The price is 
from $16 to $20 a ton for the imported grades and from $12 to $15 
a ton for the domestic grades. 

CuortneE.—Chlorine may be said to be just about holding its own. 
The demand has been slight for weeks, but chlorine hangs on to that 
slight demand with persistency and does not lose ground. Per- 
haps it may be said to be in a slightly improved condition over a 
week ago. The price is from 4.50 to 7.00 cents a pound in tanks. 

Rosin.—Rosin continues to be one of the weak sisters of the 
market. There is little interest in it from any source and the 
forward look is none too promising. The same price prevails, how- 
ever, the quotations being from $5.75 to $5.80 for 280 pounds. 

Satt CaKxe.—Salt cake occasioned a litttle more of a flurry in 
buying during the past few days. It has been exceedingly dull 
but the demand has brightened a bit. Its improvement is said to 
be a reflection of better conditions in various trades and industries 
which supply its demand. It is confidently expected that the com- 
ing week will show a marked improvement in salt cake. The 
price has gone up a peg, the quotation now being from $20 to $23 
a ton, 

Sopa Asu.—Soda ash refuses to show any new vitality. The 
demand is at a low ebb. Orders are few and far between and 
very small when they are booked. The general lack of interest 
here is another one of the unexplainable phases of market con- 
ditions. Manufacturers are not abandoning their schedule, however. 
The price is still 1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—It was reported this week that slight 
concessions were being made in sulphate of alumina. This 
especially applied to iron free. There is little actual demand and 
as little general interest. It is now quoted at from 1.30 to 1.35 
cents for the commercial grade at the Eastern works and from 
2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound for iron free. 

SuLpHuR.—Sulphur passed another week without getting out 
of the rut of poor business which it has been in. The best it can 
do is fill a hand to mouth order which some buyer finds himself 
actually forced into placing from time to time. It is quoted at 
from $18 to $19 a ton. 

Tatc.—Tale which has been hanging just about so for weeks 
had a little better demand to answer. The condition regarding 
talc is considered most encouraging and it would not be surprising 
to see it making a record stride early in August. This betterment 
can be attributed to nothing particularly except that the time has 
come when the close hand to mouth buying is forced to expand. 
The price is from $16 to $17 a ton. 


Paper Production for April in Japan 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 23, 1924.—The mills of the Japanese 
Paper Association report a production of 65,951,722 pounds and a 
sale of 66,448,751 pounds during the month of April, thus bringing 
the total production up to 256,551,944 pounds and the total sales up 
to 267,407,140 pounds since January 1. The output for the leading 
classes was as follows: news print, 28,840,917 pounds; ordmary 
printing paper, 9,054,690 pounds; high-grade printing paper, 10,- 
875,976 pounds; wrapping paper, 2,241,597 pounds; “Torinoko” 
paper, 5,100,381 pounds; and “Hanshi” paper, 1,578,078 pounds. 
The mills of the Association during April consumed a total of 
16,768 tons (short) of chemical pulp and 15,581 tons of mechanical 
ground wood in addition to 1,075 tons of waste paper and 474,657 
pounds of rags and straw. 
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